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For the Space Age 


Edueation as an Instrument 
of National Policy 


Ever since revolutionaries like Knox, Rush, and Coram 
proposed national plans for education, a minority voice 
has talked of education as an instrument of national policy. 

Now the space age is upon us, with new ideas, new tech- 
niques, new demands. Will they inevitably revolutionize our 
traditional system, or can adjustments be made in the old? 


By ASA S. KNOWLES 


HE year 1957 was a year when science 

fiction came true and mankind took the 

first giant step toward outer space. Sud- 
denly we find ourselves in a new age—the age 
of astronautics. This is an age when space travel 
isno longer a comic strip dream but an imminent 
reality for human beings on this earth. 

Within a span of twenty years rocket scientists 
forecast: (1) satellites weighing “thousands of 
pounds”; (2) scientific instruments on or around 
the moon; (3) several hundred pounds of instru- 
ments as far out in space as the orbits of Venus 
and Mars; (4) manned satellites; (5) scientists 
on the moon. 

The U. S. satellite, Explorer, already has re- 
vealed enough to give us an exciting look into 
the future. Scientists now believe that cosmic 
rays, meteors, and temperature extremes will not 
prevent man from traveling in space. They look 
ahead to long-range weather forecasting and 
eventual control of the weather through informa- 
tion on storm systems radioed back to earth. 
This might enable storms to be stifled in their 
early stages of formation by some such means as 
cloud-seeding. TV cameras revolving about the 
globe in satellites would give data for accurate 
maps, or could provide important military in- 
formation. A navigation system using satellites 
might permit navigators to pinpoint positions and 
stil not reveal their own. Instantaneous transfer 
of messages by tape recordings from satellites 
passing Over major cities is believed possible. If 
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space ships reach the moon, a study of the moon’s 
surface might uncover new information concern- 
ing the origin of the solar system and the uni- 
verse itself. 


Space Age Implications for Education 

A glimpse of the impact of the space age on 
education foretells exciting developments for the 
future. Satellites traveling in outer space will 
widen man’s horizons of knowledge in meterology, 
geography, navigation, physics, and chemistry, 
to mention only a few that are now obvious. Re- 
lated inventions and discoveries will multiply 
this array of new knowledge. Predictions that a 
new converter which transforms the energy of 
the sun into electrical energy may be a source 
of power for space ships and that nuclear energy 
may be a source of power for all modes of travel, 
including space travel, are only two examples of 
scientific work in progress which will certainly 
open new frontiers of knowledge for electrical, 
mechanical, and other fields of engineering. Aero- 
nautical engineering will soon be astronautical 
engineering. Already a new terminology is de- 
veloping and such terms as fuel energeticist, as- 
trophysicist, and rocketeer are becoming common 
terminology of the scientist and student of sci- 
ence, and will tomorrow be a part of the every- 
day speech of the layman. 

What Sputnik meant to citizens of the United 
States was captured in a statement made by 
Franklin D. Murphy, chancellor of the University 
of Kansas, at a meeting of the American Council 
on Education in October, 1957. He said: 

The real meaning of the satellite is that it pro- 
vides a dramatic glimpse into the depth and 
violence of the great scientific revolution in which 
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we are all caught up and which daily alters all 
aspects of our personal and national lives. The mes- 
sage which this little ball carries to all Americans 
if they would but stop and listen is that in the 
last half of the twentieth century—in this age of 
incredible technological change—nothing is as im- 
portant as the trained and educated mind. This 
sphere tells not of the desirability but of the 
URGENT NECESSITY of the highest quality and 
expanded dimensions of the educational effort. 
It states more dramatically than ever before that the 
future of the twentieth century lies in the hands 
of those who have placed education and _ its 
Siamese twin, research, in the position of first 
priority. 


Never before has there been greater apprecia- 
tion of the role of education in our society and 
never before have teachers been placed so dra- 
matically in a position of influence. Theirs is the 
challenge to restore Western civilization to a 
position of intellectual leadership. How well they 
succeed may affect the welfare of humanity and 
civilization on this earth for many generations. 

The embarrassment of the United States in 
Russia’s being first to launch a space satellite 
prompted calls to fix the blame. When this hap- 
pens there is always danger of over-simplification. 
In looking for a simple solution, politicians and 
the public alike have been quick to blame Amer- 
ican schools, contrasting them with Russia’s edu- 
cation achievements. Those who are familiar with 
Russia’s school system point out that there is 
no evidence that the present Russian school sys- 
tem produced the scientific leaders who launched 
the Sputnik. It has been twenty to thirty years 
since most of these scientists were in high school. 
Evidence indicates, in fact, that many were edu- 
cated abroad—England and Germany mainly. 
Even so, Americans have become concerned about 
the adequacy of their schools and colleges. From 
the standpoint of American education, therefore, 
the launching of the Sputnik by Russia was in 
many ways a “blessing in disguise.” 

The more spectacular developments in science 
are widely publicized in these times. Less obvious 
to the general public and even to some educators 
are some other developments which are re-shap- 
ing our educational system. 


Education—An Instrument of National Policy 


Education has now become an instrument of 
national policy and the teacher is part and parcel 
of it. In the interests of defense, Congress has 
been asked to spend upward of a billion dollars 
to strengthen our elementary schools, secondary 
schools, and colleges; to improve the quality of 
science instruction; and to assure that those best 
qualified to go to college have opportunities to do 
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so. We have not reached the age of federal “con- 
trol” of all education, but we certainly have 
reached a stage of federal “influence” in our 
nation’s education. 

The request of the President of the United 
States that Congress provide money to strengthen 
American education in all its aspects is a public 
declaration that our schools are an integral part 
of the strategy of this country’s conduct of the 
cold war. To be sure, the President has stressed 
that this new role of the federal government in 
education is temporary. It is very unlikely that 
this will be the case. Such a declaration somehow 
assumes that a “shot in the arm” will accomplish 
the task, but it is more likely that ultimately 
there will be a demand for more federal support 
at all levels—still in the interest of security and 
national welfare. 

In response to the new policy, education at all 
levels is undergoing an overhauling and review. 
Some modifications are being initiated and some 
already in progress are being accelerated by this 
new policy. These include: (1) Developing a 
closer working relationship among teachers in 
schools and colleges. (2) Re-thinking the organ- 
ization of the school system. (3) Placing greater 
emphasis on quality in education. (4) Promoting 
more widespread and improved teaching of sci- 
ence and mathematics. (5) Motivating more able 
youth to continue in school and to undertake ad- 
vanced education. (6) Fostering more basic re- 
search in our colleges and universities. 


Closer Working Relationships 


Educators at the elementary, secondary, and 
college levels are recognizing a need for what they 
term “greater articulation.” By this they mean 
a better understanding of subject matter being 
taught at various levels of the educational system; 
a lessening of duplication of subject matter taught 
in our schools and colleges; and a clearer defi- 
nition of what colleges expect by way of more ade- 
quate preparation for advanced programs of 
study. 

Questions are being raised as to whether or not 
colleges should define more rigidly what they 
believe to be a sound and broad education for 
youth who plan to enter college. Some educators 
believe the whole fabric of education would 
be strengthened if those who are planning to un- 
dertake higher education of any kind were com- 
pelled at the secondary level to complete a broad 
basic education. They would define this as i- 
cluding not only four years of English but at least 
one or two years of high-school mathematics 
(through trigonometry), and a year each of 
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hysics, chemistry, and natural and social sci- 
ence (the last preferably to be history) at the 
high-school level. 

Many educators will say that this is demanding 
too much and is unnecessary for youth entering 
some types of programs of advanced study. Ad- 
vocates of new requirements for college-bound 
outh claim this is not expecting too much when 
the kind of education the Soviet system expects 
of its youth is considered. Under the present 
system of education, Soviet children achieve in 
ten years what is achieved by American children 
in twelve. In the compulsory ten-year Soviet 
school, all pupils must take ten years of math, 
right up through algebra, geometry, and trig- 
onometry; it is compulsory to pursue five years 
of physics, four years of chemistry, four years 
of geology, one year of astronomy, and one year 
of psychology. Educators who are familiar with 
Soviet examinations administered upon comple- 
tion of the ten-year school state that they are 
about at the level required for admission to Amer- 
ican graduate departments of science. If nothing 
else, this means that Soviet youth receive a better 
scientific grounding than is now made available to 
any American youth. 

The Soviet system of education has weakness- 
es. Each student must concentrate narrowly and 
intensely. Ten per cent of the curriculum is re- 
ported to be dialectical materialism and Marxism- 
Leninism. 

The task before the American educator is not 
to copy the Soviet system but to strengthen our 
educational programs, preserving the great strides 
we have made in providing education in a demo- 
cratic society which believes in educational op- 
portunity for everyone—a system which serves 
youth of many levels of ability and talents as well 
as interests. It is possible to do this and yet chal- 
lenge those who have superior ability. 


Re-thinking School Organization 


Just as teachers are examining what they are 
teaching at all levels of schooling, school admin- 
istrators have taken a new look at the over-all 
organization of education. Already forces are at 
work to hasten some reorganization. 

A third of our colleges are two-year colleges 
and their number will increase greatly in the 
years immediately ahead. Most of these will be 
community colleges offering technical and gen- 
eral programs of education equivalent to the 
first two years of a four-year college. For the 
most part they are likely to be public in character 
and often supported at the local level. As more 
communities find this type of education feasible, 
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there will be a tendency to consolidate the school 
system and particularly the two-year college and 
high school. 

By lengthening the school year, remodeling the 
calendar, and eliminating subject matter which 
may be questionable, it is likely that we shall 
see a hastening of the development of the 6-4-4 
program of education. This is based on six years 
of elementary school, four years of junior high 
school and high school, and four years of senior 
high school and junior college, leading to com- 
pletion of the equivalent of two years of college 
and the earning of an associate’s degree. In con- 
trast with the 8-4-4, we probably would find that 
we can improve the quality of education and 
lessen the time required for achieving it. Already 
officials of public school systems are giving 
attention to revision of curricula with a view to 
permitting at least the superior students to enter 
upon a speeded-up program, admitting quite read- 
ily that superior students can complete the exist- 
ing high-school program in three instead of four 
years. 

In the U. S., local control of education by lay- 
men has been an important principle and has been 
hailed as one of the safeguards of our democracy. 
However, since our education is now an instru- 
ment of national policy, local boards will be 
forced in the future to be more responsive to 
regional and national problems. State boards of 
education as well as the U. S. Office of Education 
are destined to play a much more important role 
in governing the conduct of our schools and 
colleges. This is only natural as these agencies 
administer large sums of the public funds ear- 
marked to improve our educational system. 


Emphasis on Quality 


If education is to serve effectively as an in- 
strument of national policy, it must be of the 
highest quality. Consequently, programs have 
been initiated and others are to follow which will 
improve the quality of teachers, encourage more 
able students to enter teaching as a career, and, 
in particular, train more teachers to teach in the 
fields of science and mathematics. Some of these 
programs are financed by federal funds, others 
by state funds, and still others are organized and 
conducted by universities and colleges as part of 
their regular offerings. The teacher is seen as the 
key to the quality of our school system and it is 
this teacher whose date with destiny is so im- 
portant to all of us. 

Quality of students is also being stressed. 
Educators know that one out of five of those 
best qualified to profit from a college education 
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does not complete high school, and that one out 
of every four in the upper twenty-five per cent 
of the average high-school graduating class does 
not continue his education beyond high school. 
There are many reasons why these students do 
not continue their education. One certainly i 
economic need. While many educators hold that 
any youth in America who wishes an education 
can obtain one, this is not really true. To be 
sure, the income of the working people is at its 
highest level in history. There is a tendency, 
however, to think in terms of incomes of persons 
in the professions and factory workers. Actually, 
factory workers comprise less than one-third of 
the working force of the nation. For each factory 
worker there is another who is not even protected 
by minimum wage standards—some 20 million 
people in all. 

A report to the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science on December 26 in In- 
dianapolis stated that nowadays intellectually 
gifted children most often come from the homes 
of laborers or lower level white collar workers. 
It is easy to appreciate, therefore, how important 
in these times is a program to remove economic 
barriers to obtaining an education for those who 
have real ability to do college work but who 
do not have the means to pay for it. 

The quality of schoolroom and laboratory fa- 
cilities is to be improved also. Federal funds are 
being made available to assure better scientific 
equipment and apparatus for schools throughout 
our nation. Plans are being made in some com- 
munities for mobile laboratories which can be 
taken from one elementary school to another. In 
other areas there are plans for the use of edu- 
cational television to bring science instruction 
to more schools as well as to improve the quality 
of instruction. 


Teaching of Science and Mathematics 


Fashions in study are created by the times in 
which people live. In recent years science has 
become a popular topic of press, radio, and tele- 
vision. Miss Bess Barg, radio-television assistant 
in the Philadelphia Public Schools, recently stated: 


The impact of recent scientific developments and 
discoveries upon the daily life of every individual, 
upon the standards of communities. upon the verv 
future of civilization makes science more than an 
accumulation of facts. more than a method of in- 
vestigation. Science is a dynamic social force. . 
Both by popular demand and because educa- 

tion as an instrument of national policy requires 
it. more time will be devoted in our schools and 
colleges to assure that all youth have a greater un- 
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derstanding of science, and those qualified and 
interested will be urged to take advantage of op. 
portunities to pursue advanced work in science 
and mathematics. 

Today’s young people appreciate as never be- 
fore that mathematics is essential to understand- 
ing science and that knowledge of the basic facts 
of science is an integral part of a mid-twentieth 
century education. Colleges are reviewing admis- 
sions requirements to insist on a more solid 
foundation in mathematics and science as prep- 
aration for admission to college, whether or not 
the student plans to pursue science and engineer- 
ing at the college level. 


Up-Grading the College Teacher 

Colleges, too, are up-grading their instruction. 
Alert faculties are vitally concerned with keeping 
abreast of new developments in their fields of 
specialization, with revising courses and programs 
of study, and with introducing new teaching 
techniques, such as the use of TV for science in- 
struction. This is exemplified by faculty mem- 
bers in science and engineering who are now de- 
voting summers and periods when they are on 
leaves of absence to study the new frontiers of 
knowledge in their fields. Special programs are 
being offered by government, industry, and emi- 
nent universities which enable our better teachers 
to become acquainted with new developments and 
applications of these in the specialties they are 
teaching. 

Those in charge of teacher education in teach- 
ers’ colleges and colleges of arts and sciences 
and graduate schools are taking a new look at 
the preparation of teachers of science and mathe- 
matics. They are fully aware of a growing stu- 
dent population more eager than ever before to 
study math and science. Because math and sci- 
ence have advanced rapidly in recent years, new 
textbooks, new courses. and more teachers who 
are up-to-date are a “must” for our schools and 
colleges. The new concepts of subject matter and 
teaching mean not only more teachers better 
prepared than heretofore, but also the “re-tread- 
ing” of those now in service. These better quali- 
fied teachers in turn will beget more interest of 
youth in math and science. 


Motivation 

Greater integration of our schools and colleges. 
higher standards, and more competent teachers 
will contribute greatly to an improved educational 
system. Of equal importance are larger numbers 
of able students who are willing to apply them- 
selves earnestly to the process of learning. 

Attention is being focused on how to encour- 
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age more of the best-qualified students to con- 
tinue their education in high school and college. 
The offering of financial inducements, bolstered 
by better in-school guidance programs, may not 
influence as many able youth to attend college 
as desired. Schools and colleges alike, therefore, 
are recognizing that very often parents must 
be persuaded on the advantages of continuing 
their children in school, whether this be com- 
pletion of high school or the undertaking of post- 
high-school education. 

Influences which tend to discourage school at- 
tendance are being studied so that they may be 
counteracted. Military service, for example, is 
one deterrent to college attendance. ROTC while 
in college is in part an answer. Opportunities for 
employment with high rates of pay are also an in- 
ducement for starting work before completing 
one’s education. Counselors now have information 
to show today’s youth that each year of college 
education will enhance a lifetime income by as 
much as $25,000. 

As for motivating more students to study sci- 
ence, Margaret Mead, noted anthropologist and 
author, reports that a study conducted by the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science disclosed that there is a nationwide image 
of the scientist among students which is over- 
whelmingly negative. She interprets this as being 
due in part to the fact that, in the teaching of 
science, too much emphasis has been placed on 
dead things—rocks, cut-up animals, inhabitants 
of dead cities, and famous dead men. She points 
to the need for more emphasis on how scientific 
imaginations are nourished by watching living 
things and by learning to understand how chil- 
dren grow, how people think and feel and live 
together. 


Bringing Guest Scientists on TV 


In this connection, television is advocated as 
one way of enriching the science classrooms. 
Bess Barg points out that the guest scientist ap- 
pearing on the television screen in the classroom 
8 sharing his talents and experiences with the 
‘tudents. His interest in them, at that very 
moment, is evident in his every movement, his 
‘very word. He’s alive and real and his con- 
rns at the moment are their concerns. Their 
‘motions as well as their minds are stirred. 

There is no better way to motivate students 
0 study science and mathematics than by the 
influence of the superior teacher. A recent study 
ty Dr. Milton O. Pella, professor of science edu- 
‘ation at the University of Wisconsin, indicates 
that interest in the study of science by high-school 
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pupils is positively related to a school’s ability 
to provide persons who are primarily prepared as 
science teachers and fully devoted to teaching 
science. 

Certainly the teacher can play an important 
role in the motivation of more youth to pursue 
more demanding educational programs than many 
are now pursuing, to continue their education, and 
to undertake advanced and professional educa- 
tion if they have the ability. The teacher can 
bring to bear influences which will result in more 
youth entering professions in which there are 
critical shortages. 


Basic Research 


All of the foregoing are important goals if our 
nation is to win the battle of intellectual leader- 
ship. They are not sufficient, however, if educa- 
tion is to be truly an instrument of national policy. 
There must also be scientists and scholars who 
devote their full time and energies to the advance- 
ment of abstract knowledge as contrasted to 
teaching and applied research. 

This vital ingredient of education for national 
security has been recognized by President Eisen- 
hower in asking Congress to appropriate large 
sums for “pure” research. These funds, when 
made available, must not be concentrated in only 
a few of our eminent universities. Important as 
they are in the total research picture of this 
country, many of our smaller colleges and uni- 
versities also have competent personnel whose 
talents should be used to the fullest. Many col- 
leges are appreciating the importance of taking 
steps to augment their own resources for the spon- 
soring of independent research on the part of their 
faculty members best qualified to do it. 

In the past, the research function in our col- 
leges and universities has been too often neglected 
or stifled both by lack of funds and lack of or- 
ganization for its accomplishment. Educators all 
know that superior teaching and research are 
handmaidens of higher standards of instruction at 
the college level. 


Truly, our educators and teachers are on the 
spot! Society is expecting them to fulfill a much 
more important role than at any previous time 
in our history. They are expected to produce 
an intellectual renaissance for the Western world 
—intellectual leadership on the part of the U.S.A. 
They must see to it that the new patterns of edu- 
cation and the demands for quality in our teach- 
ers, students, and facilities are so blended and 
utilized that we achieve a much higher quality 
end product in the educated man. Particularly, 
they must improve the quality of all those who 
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pursue advanced education and higher education. 
Those best qualified must be encouraged and fi- 
nanced in the conduct of pure research. Above 
all, our educators must preserve educational op- 
portunity for all while still serving those with 
superior ability. 

Only by accomplishing all of the foregoing 
objectives can the requirements of education as 
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an instrument of national policy be fulfilled. If 
we succeed, our educational system will be truly 
a strength and bulwark of security, both for our- 
selves and for those other nations which cherish 
freedom and human dignity. This is indeed a 
date with destiny—a time when teachers must 
rise to the challenge of the space age. 
* ok * 














The full significance of the provocative Jacob study, 
Changing Values in College, is just beginning to be felt. 
There is a defensive reaction from the colleges, and Jacob 
himself admits to certain inadequacies of data. But if the 
main conclusions are valid, educational leaders must face 
up to some fundamental questions concerning the collegiate 
experience and attitude change. In this article, Mr. Abrams 
makes clear what these questions are. He offers some chal- 
lenging answers and lists research possibilities. 


HAT happens to a student’s values in col- 
lege? Educators have always assumed that 
their students could be led to a concern 

for the good, the true, and the beautiful, and that 
through their college experience students could 
become more mature and socially responsible in- 
dividuals. Critics, on the other hand, have charged 
that the college campus is a seed-bed of radical- 
ism. But a recent study would indicate that higher 
education in America today has very little in- 
fluence at all upon the beliefs that college grad- 
uates will live by. This report by Professor Phil- 
ip E. Jacob, which has had educational circles 
stirring ever since it was first given limited cir- 
culation by the Hazen Foundation last year, has 
now been published as a book.* 

What Professor Jacob has done is to summarize 
and interpret for the first time the large body of 
data accumulated by many social scientists who 
have been working over the past years with dif- 
ferent aspects of the problem of values on the 
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campus. Taking as a working definition of values, to 
“The preferences, criteria, or choices of personal the 
or group conduct,” he has drawn upon three main stu 
types of investigations: studies of student atti- der 
tudes; attempts to evaluate the outcome of gen- 20\ 
eral education courses, especially in the social pol 
sciences, as well as methods of instruction; and stuc 
self studies conducted by a number of colleges. } 
Over one hundred colleges participated in the J jj, 
inquiries from which the data emerged. effe 
The author begins with a description of the @ ing 
values of American college students, based upon & tect, 
five important surveys undertaken during the last jac, 
ten years which reveal a remarkably consistent @ |eye 
pattern of student attitudes. Despite the variety @ ajy<; 
of individual backgrounds and college environ- & ip y. 
ments, our colleges seem to be turning out 2 @ teac} 
generation of students cast in the same mold. § com, 
Far from wanting to change things, they are only J ang . 
too eager to slip comfortably into our society & @ andy 
it is. The great majority of them are self-centered wryly 
and materialistic. They have far less interest © @ 4 pq, 
politics or public service than students of other @ 9 aij 
countries. They declare their devotion to the 80° BF sho}. 
. lavore 

* Changing Values in College. An Exploratory Study of the Im- 

pact of College Teaching. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. able a 
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cially accepted virtues, but they are very toler- 
ant of the moral laxity of others; and their pro- 
fessed respect for honesty does not keep them 
from cheating in examinations. They avow an 
interest in religion, but their faith does not in- 
terfere with their overriding secular concerns. If 
they value their college education, it is not as an 
intellectual adventure, but rather as a means of 
“getting ahead.” The campus, in a word, is not 
a scene of intellectual ferment, but rather the 
breeding ground for “the organization man.” 


College Socializes But Doesn’t Liberalize 


These seem to be the very values with which 
students come to college in the first place. As 
Jacob observes, “College socializes, but it does 
not really liberalize the student.” As compared 
with the rest of the population, the diploma holder 
is more conservative in politics and economics, 
perhaps more tolerant and less superstitious, but 
also more concerned with status and prestige. 
This appears to be generally true wherever or 
whatever the institution or even the particular 
curriculum to which he was exposed. There is no 
evidence that liberal arts colleges turn out grad- 
uates on the whole more sensitive to humane 
values than those of more specialized schools. Nor 
can it be demonstrated that a large dose of social 
science courses leaves the student any more 
vitally concerned with social values. According 
to the evidence of the Cornell Values Survey, 
the most thorough and comprehensive study of 
student values now available, social science stu- 
dents have the same views on such subjects as 
government, human nature, family relations, and 
political and social philosophy as the rest of the 
students of their institutions. 

Moreover, researchers have found little indica- 
tion that the average instructor has any particular 
eflect on student values. While we all know of 
individual teachers whose influence can be de- 
tected in the life commitments of their students, 
Jacob’s data suggest that in most cases the deeper 
levels of inspiration are left untouched. His an- 
alysis of the student ratings of faculty, now widely 
inuse, suggests that what the student wants in a 
teacher is someone who will arouse his interest, 
someone interested in and sympathetic with him, 
and someone who can present material in a clear 
and well-organized manner. This, comments Jacob 
wryly, casts the ideal teacher in “the role of 
4 psychiatric baby-sitter.” If our students are 
at all aware of intellectual integrity and creative 
cholarship in the classroom, these are not the 
tvored qualities that will make them comfort- 
able and secure. How poorly old Socrates would 
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have been rated by the prevailing criteria, with 
his annoying habit of asking embarrassing ques- 
tions and making foolish students look silly! 

If the teacher himself has so little influence 
upon student values, it is not to be expected that 
various methods of instruction would make much 
difference. So, in fact, does Jacob conclude, after 
a comprehensive review of the growing literature 
concerned with the outcome of different teaching 
methods. Studies comparing the results of lectur- 
ing with group discussion have found little dif- 
ference either as to academic or value outcomes. 
This will distress those pedagogues who have 
sought by democratic “student-centered” meth- 
ods to foster democratic values among their stu- 
dents. Not only does available evidence fail to 
support their assumptions, but there are even 
indications that the majority of students, true 
to their general pattern of educational responses, 
actually prefer more direction in the classroom 
to greater responsibility. This seems particularly 
true of those students identified as possessing 
“authoritarian” personality traits. Jacob’s tenta- 
tive recommendation after presenting recent ex- 
perimental findings of this nature is that per- 
haps colleges should group such students and 
handle them differently, not expecting them to 
develop the same degree of critical ability and 
self-reliance as their fellows. This does not mean 
categorization in the manner of Huxley’s Brave 
New World. The present effort to select the 
“gifted” by standardized mass-administered tests 
may be a much more definite move in this di- 
rection. Whereas when educational design takes 
into fuller account those individual personality 
factors which condition the student’s response to 
his educational experience, we may be able to 
broaden our whole concept of the “gifted,” and 
in any case, much greater numbers of our students 
might be more effectively influenced by their edu- 
cation, an outcome which could only strengthen 
democracy. 


Reactions to the Jacob Report 


Jacob’s negative findings have called forth a 
protective response among certain educators. 
Some have asked whether the college should 
be doing anything else but leaving its students 
contented, or why the college should place such 
a premium upon individualism. More thoughtful 
critics have pointed to the inadequacy of the in- 
struments used to measure educational outcomes. 
It is true that it is difficult to get at values through 
questionnaires and objective tests. Jacob himself 
has signaled the need of more autobiographical 
data. But what he has done so effectively is to 
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demonstrate that little or no evidence exists that 
colleges do change values. The burden of proof 
rests rather with those educators who make such 
claims. 

The Jacob report has also provoked the com- 
ment that colleges should not be expected to 
change values, since these are rather the product 
of the home, the church, and the school. In at 
least the last of these categories, however, 
the college cannot avoid its responsibility, es- 
pecially when so many schools of education are 
instructing the future teachers of our country 
in the techniques of fostering togetherness and 
life-adjustment. At the close of a discussion about 
conformity at a large state university recently, the 
present writer was asked rather pathetically by a 
coed, “But what should I be doing? They are 
telling us how we should be turning the individ- 
ualistic pupil into a better group-member.” 


Some Colleges Make a Difference 


The Jacob report does have its positive side. 
He has. discovered that some colleges do appear 
to have a definite influence. They are, for the 
most part, small liberal arts institutions, where 
the students sense that a devotion to certain 
values is expected of them. On the Cornell 
Values Survey, for example, Wesleyan students 
turn up as more religiously motivated and com- 
munity-minded, and Haverford undergraduates 
are distinguished by a passionate urge to be 
leaders. On the Allport-Vernon Study of Values, 
students of Springfield College, Massachusetts, 
are shown to have become more motivated toward 
humanitarian service during their stay in that 
college. Antioch students not only score high as 
“liberals” on the Inventory of Beliefs of the Amer- 
ican Council of Education, but their scores at the 
end of their freshman year show them to be more 
self-reliant in their social and religious beliefs 
than when they entered. There are a number of 
other examples where a distinctive “climate of 
values” can be shown to have had its effect, but 
researchers have yet to explain how such an at- 
mosphere is generated and whether the necessary 
conditions could be reproduced in the large in- 
stitutions where most of the students are to be 
found. 

Jacob also presents evidence that values can 
be affected when a college course sets out to in- 
volve the student in a real life situation of social 
or political action. The Citizenship Education 
Project of Teachers College, Columbia, reports 
that through the introduction of “laboratory prac- 
tices” in social studies courses, students can be- 
come more intelligently interested and active in 
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public affairs. This is so at Amherst, for example, 
where students do field work in political cam- 
paigns, and at Haverford, where they undertake 
field studies in sociology. In a citizenship course 
at the University of Toledo every student made 
a study of a precinct and predicted its vote in 
the next election, with part of his grade depending 
upon the accuracy of the prediction. Twenty years 
later a survey of graduates showed an unusually 
high percentage registered and voting. 

Moreover, such off-campus experiences as 
work camps and foreign study are reported to 
have profound effects on student values. Reicken’s 
study of the volunteer work camp, which Jacob 
cites, is a classic in its field and a model for al] 
researchers interested in the effects of certain 
experiences upon values. There is no such sys- 
tematic study of the effect of foreign study on 
undergraduates, but the weight of individual testi- 
mony is very strong. 

At Antioch College, work and study were 
originally conceived by Arthur E. Morgan as 
complementary parts of a program designed to 
help students develop a philosophy of life. In 
the Senior Papers required of all students, in 
which they are called upon to review and evaluate 
their college experience, there has been ample 
evidence over the years that the job experience 
has often forced the student to examine and 
sharpen his values. Students have had to re- 
solve ethical conflicts arising from jobs where 
the employer practices race discrimination, or 
such jobs as comparative shoppers, where stu- 
dents are asked to represent themselves falsely 
in order to secure information, or as supervisers 
in certain children’s homes or mental institu- 
tions, where they are expected to use physical 
force against the inmates. Sometimes such mat- 
ters may come up for discussion in the ethics 
course or when the history class debates Machia- 
velli, but it must be admitted that the search for 
more effective ways of integrating these value- 
laden experiences with what happens in the class- 
room is a perennial one. 


Implications for Educators 


What are the implications of the Jacob report 
for further research and educational planning’ 
For one thing, apparently we can do with a little 
less time and effort spent on that favorite aca- 
demic sport of curriculum juggling. We would 
be better advised to experiment with courses 
which involve the life experience of the student. 
What would happen, for example, if the philos 
ophy course were coordinated with student ¢ 
perience in helping formulate and maintain the 
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college code of conduct? And might the social 
sensitivity produced by the work camp be given 
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more intelligent direction within the framework 


of the sociology course? 

For those of us concerned about teaching, the 
Jacob report raises serious problems. If teach- 
ing methods matter so little, should we be paying 
less attention to techniques of instruction and 
more to cultivating the art of teaching? Should 
we have fewer methods courses and a more care- 
fully devised apprentice system? And since there 
are not enough great teachers to go around, 
can we find ways to share them through experi- 
mentation with television and other audio-visual 
media? We need more research, of course, if we 
are to understand how these great teachers in- 
fluence the lives of their students. Jacob has sug- 
gested gathering more types of data about stu- 
dents, but should we not be equally concerned 
about the teachers? First, a sample of effective 
teachers could be identified through alumni sur- 
veys. Then, perhaps, they could be induced to 
subject themselves to the same battery of person- 
ality and attitude tests to which the students are 
exposed. To supplement this we would have to 
collect the same kind of autobiographical and 
interview data which we need from the students. 
Eventually we might be able to discover, for ex- 
ample, which personality types among effective 
teachers influence which personality types among 
the students. Or whether there is really the di- 
vorce between the teacher and scholar that has 
sometimes been supposed to exist. We all know 
of scholars to whom the student is a necessary 
evil, but we know just as many creative scholars, 
especially on the college campus, who seem to 
have an effect on their students because they are 
somehow able to communicate the excitement 
of their own intellectual inquiry. Within the group 
of distinguished college teachers our data would 
allow us to investigate, among other things, the 
degree of correlation between research produc- 
tion and influence on students. 
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Another avenue of research is represented by 
those extracurricular activities in which the great 
majority of the students invest so much of their 
emotional lives. Are not the highest loyalties 
likely to be exercised in the stadium or the 
fraternity house rather than in the classroom? 
And if it means little to a student’s life choices 
when the college authorities increase the cur- 
ricular requirements in philosophy, it may mean 
a great deal if he observes them engaging in 
hypocritical practices in order to field a winning 
athletic team. Or when he notes the methods used 
to define and deal with disciplinary matters on 
the campus. Or the criteria for success sometimes 
employed in the selection of a commencement 
speaker. Or, for that matter, the criteria often 
used in the selection of the college president him- 
self, likely to be chosen more for his ability 
to inspire donors than for any ability to inspire 
high endeavor on the part of the students. We 
have come a long way from the time when the 
president’s course for the seniors in moral phi- 
losophy was the high point in a student’s college 
experience. Perhaps the corollary of the Jacob 
report should be a study of those influences on 
the campus that sustain the student’s disposition 
to go along with the crowd unthinkingly and 
which stunt the growth of idealism. 

No one has to worry that the colleges are pro- 
ducing radicals, but there is cause for grave con- 
cern if what they are actually producing are herds 
of materialistic, self-centered, unthinking con- 
formists. It is not enough to explain that the 
colleges, after all, merely mirror the traits of a 
conformist culture. The college has a higher call- 
ing than this. Its mission is to preserve and carry 
forward a great intellectual and spiritual heritage, 
and this it does only when it really provides for 
its students a liberal education. If this is to mean 
the freeing of the mind and spirit of the student 
to realize his highest potentialities, then educators 
are faced today with an unprecedented challenge 
to make liberal education worthy of its name. 





Don’t Confuse 1958 with 1960 


Different note in the day’s news: 

“Any student who can do the work will be able 
lo enter college in the fall of 1958. The big problem 
for the colleges will be to get qualified students 
to fill the available spaces.” 

So said Carroll V. Newsom, president of New York 
University, in early February. He said that the talk 
about overcrowding of colleges refers to 1960, not 
1958. 


Dedication Compatible with High Pay 


“It is no doubt true that many of the problems 
of education can be solved only by dedicated service 
by teachers—money alone will not do the job. But 
I don’t think we need fear that a teacher's sense 
of dedication will be decreased by higher salaries, 
and that is the implication that some critics are 
trying to convey.” 


—John Whinnery, president of Phi Delta Kappa 
at PDK luncheon, St. Louis AASA convention 
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American teachers are regarded as a pretty 
thorough-going bunch of pragmatists, says 
Mr. Moore, yet they are unsatisfied with the 
pragmatic approach and are likely to be 
idealists in their personal lives. We need a 
synthesis that will take into account the in- 
sights of Freud and Binet, balance the con- 
structs of Hull and Tillich, and give room 
for idealism in a methodology gone stale with 
Pavlov and Watson. 

He finds suggestions for this synthesis in 
the writings of an enormously influential 
South American educator as yet almost un- 
known in the United States. 





By DONALD E. MOORE 






HAT sort of creatures are my pupils? 
What am I trying to do for them? How 
should I go about it? 

These are three basic questions each teacher 
must ask himself, and he has a wide choice of 
answers. He can turn to pragmatism, instrumen- 
talism, or experimentalism; essentialism, tradi- 
tionalism, or perennialism; reconstructionism; ro- 
mantic naturalism; idealism; naturalistic realism; 
rational humanism; or Catholic supernaturalism— 
and that’s not all. Each of these systems has its 
own ideas about the nature of man and the edu- 
cative process, and none of them represents a 
consensus of American teachers. Or anywhere 
near a consensus. 

Perhaps this is as it should be, but we must 
admit that it is a bit confusing to both friends 
and foes. One reason for our schools’ vulnerabil- 
ity to criticism may very well be this lack of 
agreement on underlying principles. A recurring 
theme in the criticisms rests on the assumption 
that American teachers are in general a pretty 
thorough-going bunch of pragmatists. And when 
critics like Arthur Bestor are answered by prag- 
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matists like Lawrence Metcalf,’ the idea is given 
strength. But is this a valid assumption? 

For the most part, those who take it upon 
themselves to be spokesmen for American public 
schools have been brought up in the traditions of 
experimentalism and instrumentalism. They are 
the spiritual descendents of Dewey and James, 
Thorndike and Hall, and underlying their reason- 
ing is a mechanistic view of man. So we have the 
entertaining spectacle of educational practice 
based on a strict empiricism and carried out in 
a pragmatic spirit by men and women who are 
quite likely to be thorough-going idealists in their 
personal, or non-academic lives, and often such 
out-and-out deists that they are the pillars of 
their community churches. Their methods stem 
from the experiences of Pavlov’s dogs and Wat- 
son’s babies, they place immense faith in quotients 
and deviations and probabilities—and after school 
they have committee meetings on “moral and 
spiritual values.” 

An extreme view? Granted. But there is con- 
fusion here. There is a growing feeling that prag- 
matism as a philosophical position involves con- 
cepts that are no longer valid—that it is a trifle 





1 Lawrence Metcalf, ‘‘Intellectual Development in Modern Schools,” 
Pht Delia Kappan, XXXVIII (April, 1957), 277-83. 
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old-hat. In a universe where the distinction be- 
tween matter and energy no longer exists, a 
strictly mechanistic view of man seems a bit in- 
consistent, particularly in the light of the new 
concepts concerning man’s relation to the uni- 
verse which have been gradually developing for 
the last few decades.* So, unsatisfied with the 
pragmatic approach that served so well for so 
long, yet uncertain where to turn in the face of 
the new facts of life, we skirt around the more 
profound questions of purpose and meaning and 
devote ourselves to technical excellence. When 
we must make pronouncements about fundamen- 
tal issues, we fall back on the old familiar answers, 
although we suspect that they are no longer suited 
to today’s questions. The result is that nobody is 
quite happy. 

What we need is a synthesis that will take into 
account the insights of Freud as well as those of 
Binet, that will balance the constructions of a 
Hull with those of a Tillich. And we need to 
recognize the genuine, if fuzzy-minded, idealistic 
humanism (or possibly humanistic idealism) 
which motivates most teachers. 

This synthesis is a long time coming. One rea- 
son may be that American teachers are not ex- 
posed to enough different ideas. In our depart- 
ments of education we tend to ignore the think- 
ing that goes on in departments of philosophy. 
Because we are limited in our knowledge of 
languages, we are almost completely ignorant 
of educational theories being developed in Europe 
and Latin America. 


ITH this introduction, I should like to dis- 

cuss at some length an Argentinian, Juan 
Mantovani, who has developed a very appealing 
synthesis of educational theory currently very 
influential in Latin America. Unfortunately, his 
ideas have received practically no attention in this 
country. But it is the writer’s opinion that Man- 
tovani has much to say to American teachers 
searching for answers to the basic questions of 
educational philosophy. 

Mantovani is currently professor of the philos- 
ophy of education at the Universities of Buenos 
Aires and La Plata. (His university career was 
interrupted during the Perén regime.) He started 
out as an elementary school teacher forty years 
ago, and has been a secondary school teacher, 
an administrator at local, state, and national 
levels, and a professor of education (they " 
it pedagogy, a term we might well revive) i 
national universities and teacher-training iestite- 


*See Peter F. Drucker, Ms New Philosophy Comes to Life,” 
Harper's, 215 (August, 1957) 36-9. 
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tions. He has also been a visiting professor at 
a dozen or so universities outside Argentina. 

Like administrators and professors elsewhere, 
he is often invited to lecture at conferences and 
institutes and conventions, and like many lec- 
turers, he has gathered up what he has to say 
into books. What is different about these books 
is that teachers voluntarily buy and read them. 
They are not textbooks. What is more, his writ- 
ings have had a steady sale since 1933, and sev- 
eral of his books have gone through a number of 
editions. Surely someone who can get his books 
read for their own sakes and not for units and 
advancement on the salary schedule ought to 
command a little attention outside his native con- 
tinent! 

To a North American teacher the most as- 
tonishing aspect of Mantovani’s writings is their 
content. They are not how-to-do-it books at all, 
but rather abstract philosophical treatises with 
practically no illustrative material; and they are 
full of references to Plato and Pericles, Comenius 
and Kant, Herbart and Hegel, Pestalozzi, Kersch- 
ensteiner, Natrop, Dilthey, Scheler, Bergson, 
Heidegger, Ortega y Gasset, Mann, James, Dewey 

and lots more. Mantovani has surveyed the 
philosophical systems of Western man and pulled 
from them those ideas which have the most 
to offer teachers. He has tempered these ideas 
with the findings of contemporary psychology 
and psychoanalysis and produced a system that 
makes sense to people who know what the young 
are like and how it feels to face a roomful of 
them. 

This is no mean accomplishment. His ideas are 
not necessarily the right ones for the United 
States, but they deserve to be considered. They 
may add a new element or two to our evolving 
synthesis. 

The development of educational theory in 
Argentina roughly paralleled that in the United 
States. Sarmiento, inspirer of Argentina’s public 
school system, was tremendously impressed by 
Horace Mann and brought to his country teachers 
trained in American normal schools. As the cen- 
tury went on, however, European influences be- 
came much stronger in Argentina than they did in 
this country. While our pragmatic and utilitarian 
educational theory was growing out of the em- 
piricism of James and Dewey, Argentine theorists 
were developing a positivistic and utilitarian 
pedagogy based on the empiricism of Auguste 
Comte. Either way, a mechanistic view of man 
was at the heart of educational philosophy. In 
this country the reply to pragmatism has centered 
around traditionalism and perennialism and is 
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therefore suspect in many circles because it seems 
reactionary. Juan Mantovani is one of the leaders 
in the reaction against positivism in Argentina; 
it would be difficult to call him reactionary. He 
has built up a philosophy of education which 
makes much use of the ideas of contemporary 
European idealists without ignoring the findings 
of the empiricists and without falling into the 
dualistic trap of the supernaturalists or the good- 
old-days fallacy of the traditionalists. 

Mantovani insists on considering first things 
first. It is a mistake, he believes, to think of edu- 
cational theory in terms of technique. No tech- 
nique can offer a solution to a moral problem— 
and human destiny is a moral problem. Educa- 
tion and the direction of humanity are insepar- 
able, two aspects of the same process. It is neces- 
sary, then, to consider first of all the nature of 
man, of his spirit, of his cultural products. 

Since the Renaissance, Mantovani points out, 
man has developed great faith in his conscious 
psychological powers, thinking of himself in a way 
that is both individualistic and subjective. This 
attitude inspired a pedagogy in which intellect 
was the highest human value. Today we under- 
stand that intuitive, emotional, and _ volitional 
forces influence intellectual development far more 
than Descartes or Hegel or Herbart could have 
imagined, and that (contrary to Rousseau’s fond 
hopes) the community is an absolute essential 
for the development of a truly human individual. 
Any complete view of man, then, must consider 
him historically and socially as well as individual- 
ly, and in depth as well as in profile. It must 
take into account his inherent nature and his 
spiritual potential, his individual capacities for 
growth and his ability to create a world of culture. 


Child Is Father of the Man 


In this country we like to talk about educating 
the whole child. Mantovani goes further and in- 
sists that we cannot see the whole child until 
we have seen the man he is capable of becom- 
ing. The elements of the educative process, he 
says, are the primitive, undeveloped child as he 
is, and the ideal, cultivated man he may become. 
And the aim of education, of course, is the de- 
velopment of this cultivated man. The essence 
of true humanity, the quality which separates man 
from the other animals, is freedom. Only the 
cultivated man is truly human because he has 
been freed from “the capricious rule of the in- 
stinctive life,” and is able to follow his aspirations 
and ideals and take his place as a creative mem- 
ber of his cultural community. 

How can this freedom and self control, this 
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true humanity, be developed? Through the media- 
tion of the teacher, who stands before his pupils 
as a representative of all that is best and wisest 
in the spiritual creations of man. It is his task to 
bring his pupils into a progressively mature re- 
lationship with their fellow men and with these 
creations of the human spirit. The contents of 
the culture, then, are the subject matter of edu- 
cation, but subject matter must be considered as 
a means, not the end in education. Culture is 
both the product and the creator of the aspirations 
and ideals of mankind. As the product of man’s 
spirit, culture consists in his arts and his sci- 
ences, his social and political structures, his ideas 
about the universe and about himself, his past 
and his present, his hopes and his faiths. As 
creator it serves as the stimulus for freeing spon- 
taneous forces of development, the potential hu- 
manity in each immature individual. 


Teacher Is Artist, Not Technician 


Teaching method must thus be aimed at de- 
veloping free expression or free activity in pupils, 
and subject matter must deal with questions which 
they consider important. But this free expression 
must, of course, be guided and stimulated by a 
teacher who has clearly in mind the nature of 
the pupils and the aim of education. Such a 
teacher must be an artist, not a_ technician. 
Techniques deal with inert materials, such as 
standard deviations and motion-picture projec- 
tors, whose reactions can be predicted; the teach- 
er must deal with active individuals, each with 
his idiosyncracies and potential reactions which 
are never completely predictable (well, hardly 
ever). So the most important skill a teacher can 
develop is the ability to withdraw himself and 
allow growth without apparent intervention, to 
guide without letting the control be felt. 

So how does all this differ from the position 
taken by the progressives years ago? The result 
may be the same, for after all, good teaching is 
good teaching no matter what philosophy it is 
supposed to be expressing. The difference is in 
the reasons for doing what we do. Those who con- 
cern themselves with reasons would do well to 
ponder what Juan Mantovani has to say: 


A child, if he had a developed and secure aware- 
ness, would suggest to the teacher the attitude to 
be adopted. He would say to the teacher: I have 
come to fulfill myself, to live. Incapable of pro- 
viding for myself, I need to saturate my life with 
values and spirit, to humanize myself. I should 
mature in a progressive relationship with my fellow 
creatures, with history, and with the cultural herit- 
age. For this I need to feel the presence of 4 
teacher. I need your spirit and not your hands. 
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I am not wax that can be molded capriciously nor 
a vacuum that should be filled. I deliver my budding 
spirit and the plasticity of my being to the con- 
tinuous play of influences and stimuli, to the pro- 
tection of your formed spirit, and to the suggestions 
of the values which constitute the highest human 
state of being. I represent an uncertain destiny 
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which should be encouraged to fulfill itself, an un- 
determined will which ought to follow the moral 
path. Do not oppress me harshly nor abandon me.* 


% Juan Mantovani, La education y sus tres problemas (31d ed.; 
Buenos Aires: Libreria y Editorial “El Ateneo,” 1952), p. 152. 
Translated by the writer. 





Education and the Existence of Certitude 


By ROBERT H. TENSING 


(Editor’s Note: This is one of a number of 
articles written in reply to Frederick Neff’s “Edu- 
cation and the Cult of Certainty,” January KapP- 
PAN. If space permits, others will be published 
later.) 


R. Neff has written a challenging article 
M on the question of certitudes.* He wonders 

if “teachers should foster notions of cer- 
tainty in respect to truth and morality? Is relativ- 
ism dangerous for the masses of mankind? Can 
man’s loyalties be securely attached only to 
eternal verities?” 

My answer will be a defense of the “absolut- 
ism” which he rejects. I hope, however, to clarify 
the content of absolutism. It seems to me that 
Mr. Neff’s thesis is the following: Because we 
cannot be certain about everything, and more 
and more of our old certitudes are disappearing, 
we cannot—for the present, at least—be certain 
about anything. An extreme form of the absolut- 
ism which he rejects would argue in favor of the 
following proposition: Because we can be cer- 
tain about some things, we shall very soon be 
certain about everything. Further, this kind of 
absolutism seems to imply that everything is 
ruled by some kind of inexorable law. 

These two positions are contraries and they 
admit of middle ground. A middle position would 
be: We can now be certain of some things, but 
we cannot be certain about everything. One might 
add as a corollary that it is extremely doubtful, 
to say the least, whether man will ever find a 
complete, a final, a certain answer to all the 
questions he can discover about himself and the 
world. 


As a defender of absolutism, I feel that a 
second distinction is necessary. There are some 
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fixed or static or immutable truths, but there 
are also areas where policies and programs good 
for one generation are not suitable for the next. 
Some truths are immutable; others are flexible. 
These flexible truths belong especially to the 
practical order of human conduct, that is, to the 
realm which comes under the regulation of pru- 
dential judgment or good common sense. Never- 
theless, I feel quite sure that some immutable 
truths are found in this area also. 

We have not discovered all the immutable 
truths. Further, it seems that some of these 
truths, scientific laws of nature for example, 
will never be completely discovered. The principle 
of indeterminacy points in that direction. We 
shall always go on learning where truths are fluid 
and flexible. 

This is the kind of absolutism I should like to 
expound, although it might be called a relativism 
when compared to the absolutism mentioned 
earlier. I shall call my form of absolutism a 
limited absolutism. Extreme absolutism might 
have been taught by the mechanists, or by some 
of those who have followed Isaac Newton, or by 
Cartesians. It has never been a thesis in Aristotel- 
ian or scholastic logic. I say this because Mr. 
Neff seems to link mechanism with scholastic and 
Aristotelian logic. In many respects, scholastic 
and Aristotelian logic lie closer to Mr. Neff’s 
position than to the extreme absolutism of mech- 
anism or Cartesianism. 

The following is a quote from Mr. Neff’s 
article: “I sometimes illustrate the point in class 
by drawing a one inch horizontal line at the far 
left end of the blackboard. This line represents 
the extent of man’s knowledge to date, as con- 
trasted with an almost infinitely vaster knowledge 
he has yet to gain, as represented by the extent to 
which the line could be drawn if continued to the 
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far right end of the board.” 

I would agree with Mr. Neff, at least in prin- 
ciple. There is much knowledge still to be gained. 
I would not concede that we have advanced only 
one inch along the knowledge line, but I think 
that we can get along with the discussion even 
though we disagree about the amount of present 
intellectual accomplishments. I want to defend 
not the quantity of learning attained up to 
this point, but the importance and value, the 
quality and characteristics of some of the things 
we already know. 

Among the things we already know are some 
of the most important matters human beings 
need to know. For one example, we have a good 
fund of knowledge about human nature, its as- 
pirations, its potentialities, its needs, its differ- 
ences, its basic moral code. That men do not 
always live up to their code I concede. Such fail- 
ures, however, are often due to errant appetites, 
to tendencies not properly disciplined. Lack of 
knowledge is not the only source of human evil. 
Relativism as explained by Mr. Neff, while claim- 
ing to be conservative in its description of present 
human intellectual attainments, has an optimism 
about future attainments which indicates that its 
intellectualism should be tempered by some meas- 
ure of voluntarism. 

The knowledge we have already acquired has 
importance and value because some of it has 
the following characteristics: It is knowledge of 
the more general principles about nature, about 
ourselves, about morality, etc. The knowledge 
we are still seeking deals with the more particular 
or the more specific or the more detailed matters 
about nature, about ourselves, about morality, etc. 
The human mind’s progress in the intellectual un- 
derstanding of any subject is from the generic 
to the specific. 

I will use several illustrations to show what I 
mean. The great majority of people would agree 
that there are fundamental human rights, that 
these rights are based upon the freedom of the 
human person, and that these human rights and 
freedoms are subject to law and order. How these 
rights are regulated by law remains to be 
specified. A man has the right to marry unless 
he forfeits that right. The state can specify the 
conditions he must fulfill in order to enter a 
valid marriage contract. The specific in this case 
happens to be something mutable, the conditions 
required by the state for a valid marriage con- 
tract. The individual’s right to marry unless he 
forfeits that right is an immutable truth, and 
the basic or general truth. Would it be correct to 
say that it is doubtful whether there are such 
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things as the rights of human beings to marry? 
Or would it be correct to make the broader de- 
nial: that human beings are totally devoid of all 
rights deriving from their freedom, including the 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness? 
He who makes this broad denial has no defense 
against totalitarianism. 

To take another example, the child must be 
educated. The great majority of people would 
again agree that the duty of educating belongs 
first to the parents who have procreated the 
child and then to those who by necessity or by 
the choice of the parents take the parents’ place. 
The very nature of this relationship demands 
that the child be obedient and respectful to those 
who instruct and educate. The parent or teacher 
has corresponding obligations to the child. These 
are immutables founded upon the nature of the 
relationship. The actual working out of this rela- 
tionship depends upon the temperament of par- 
ent or child or of teacher and child. Some pro- 
grams will work in one place or time which would 
be unsuccessful elsewhere or at other times. Yet 
all these varying programs fit within the general 
framework outlining the parent-child or teacher- 
child relationship. We understand the general 
before the particular. We can be sure of the gen- 
eral principle while we debate the particular. 

My third illustration will be from physical sci- 
ence because Mr. Neff refers to some modern 
developments in science as supporting relativism. 
We certainly do not understand all the processes 
of nature, and I do not think that we will ever 
plumb nature’s depths; the principle of indeter- 
minacy seems to point in that direction. Still, 
we have a great deal of scientific knowledge carry- 
ing certainty, the knowledge of chemical formulae, 
for example. Even Isaac Newton’s description 
of motion is confirmed by Sputniks’ and now by 
Explorer’s earth-circling trips. Centrifugal force 
is temporarily in equilibrium with centripetal 
force. 

I think that we can find in Newtonian physics 
another illustration of the difference between the 
generic and the specific. Because of the early 
success of Newtonian physics, some felt that all 
of nature would eventually be explained by 
Newton’s laws. The extreme absolutism of 
mechanism was the result of this kind of think- 
ing. When these exaggerated claims of mechanism 
were found wanting, some questioned the validity 
of the entire structure of Newtonian physics. I 
think that this is Mr. Neff’s physical premise in 
favor of relativism. 

The truth about Newton’s laws seems to be 
that they are applicable to a very general of 
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generic Or basic problem about mass, momentum, 
velocity, acceleration, etc. If the atom is a more 
complicated object than a thing of mass, velocity, 
etc., then Newtonian physics, by itself, will not 
be capable of explaining it. Nevertheless, this 
same physics is capable of explaining very gen- 
eral and therefore very simple problems such 
as the two-body force problem of the orbit of 
a moon (natural or man-made) around the earth. 
We can have an understanding of a general and 
simple problem while we go on searching for 
answers about the particular and complex. 


I do not wish to debate the quantity of what 
we already know in relation to what remains 
unknown. The value and importance, the char- 
acteristics of some of our present knowledge is 
the important factor. By understanding first the 
general and basic structure of things, we have 
made some important discoveries. These should 
not be rejected. Surely we can teach a child to 
obey legitimate authority and to respect the 
rights of others. These principles belong to abso- 
lutism. They are immutables and they are some 
of the most important truths a child shall ever 
learn. The child will still have to learn the forms 
in which he is expected to obey legitimate author- 
ity and the way in which law can regulate human 
freedom. 


Mr. Neff writes: “The principal concern of the 
educator is the quest.” Now it is true that because 
man learns by investigating and by reasoning and 
because more things are known dialectically than 
are proved by demonstration, the quest is typical 
of the human intellectual condition. Some even 
say that they feel that the game is over once 
the answer is found. These facts, however, do not 
allow one to conclude to scepticism or a com- 
plete relativism. The “quest” presupposes an 
objective order to be discovered. If there is no 
objective order, the aims of intelligence are 
unattainable and the work of the educator is 
meaningless. For intelligence searches for the 
intelligible order in things, and the educator finds 
ways to communicate a knowledge of that order 
to others. 


The scientist may talk of indeterminacy, but 
the lack of definiteness is due to his lack of 
knowledge and perhaps to the impossiblity of 
amassing complete data about the smallest par- 
ticles of matter. The “quest” of the scientist pre- 
supposes an order in things, a regularity, a con- 
formity to law, a uniformity of action when simi- 
lar agents are acting under similar conditions. 
Science is a useless “quest” if this order does not 
exist. My position is that we already know that 
this objective order is there to be discovered 
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and that we already know at least some of the 
more general features or outlines of that order. 
For the mind moves from the general to the 
particular in understanding things. 

To deny certitudes about general matters be- 
cause we lack full knowledge of the specific is 
as serious an error and as harmful in consequence 
as the mistake of assuming that a knowledge of 
the general or broader or more basic aspects of 
things will include a knowledge of the particular 
or specific. 

There is then room for two mistakes in the 
evaluation of human knowledge, and both mis- 
takes have been made and more than once. Let 
me illustrate from Newtonian physics, since 
Newton’s work has become a crucial case. 
Newton’s laws will not explain everything about 
nature; they are not all-sufficient, but they will 
explain a very general and simple problem such 
as the path of a satellite. The general principles 
of Newton are not nullified because the atom is 
a more complicated phenomenon than the two- 
body problem of earth and moon. One who says 
that they are is guilty of the error of the extreme 
relativist. 

On the other hand, some of Newton’s followers 
concluded that because his laws explained some 
things in nature, they could explain everything, 
because he had found the key that would open 
some doors his key would open every door. This 
is the second of the two errors mentioned above. 
Mechanism’s error consisted in assuming that 
nature is a simpler thing than it is. 

There are two methodological errors which the 
absolutist and the relativist have a tendency to 
commit. The absolutist, even if he holds only a 
limited absolutism, is apt to be uninterested in 
gathering new data and experimental evidence 
and in hearing arguments from statistics. Secure in 
his knowledge of the fundamental but general 
aspects of things, he does not always have the 
desire to continue investigating. He may under- 
estimate contingencies and become inflexible 
where flexibility is not only permissable but re- 
quired. He may oppose change or development 
just on principle. He may lack imagination and 
daring. The relativist’s error is that being so 
anxious for an increase of knowledge he wants 
to cut the human race free from all the certitudes 
of the past. I think that we can have the benefits 
of both systems. We can have the soundness and 
security of absolutism with the adventuresomeness 
and the ambition that are relativism’s best quali- 
ties. 

Mr. Neff argues in favor of relativism from 
many different angles. He cites the success of 
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non-Euclidean geometries as an instance of the 

value of the relativistic approach. The following 

is an Aristotelian analysis of the Euclidean-non- 

Euclidean geometry issue. 

Mathematical knowledge belongs to the second 
degree of abstraction because it abstracts from 
sensed qualities. Physical science belongs to the 
first degree of abstraction because its concepts in- 
clude sensed qualities in a universal form. My 
concept of hydrogen or water or wood includes 
qualities left aside when I abstract square or 
sphere. Mathematics is not physical science. 

The mathematician makes an examination of 
quantity but of quantity under ideal conditions. 
The circle or sphere as defined by mathematics 
has an excellence or perfection never realized in 
matter. Has anyone ever drawn a circle of which 
all points on the surface were equally distant 
from the center? Has a sphere made of any kind 
of matter ever satisfied the rigors of the mathemat- 
ical definition of sphere? Can two lines be made in 
matter which satisfy the requirements of parallels, 
namely, that they be at all points equidistant? 
Can they be made at all points equidistant for as 
much as a meter or even a centimeter? 

Mathematics in the second degree of abstrac- 
tion studies quantity under ideal conditions. 
Euclid is not physical science. It is a mistake to 
think that his geometry is a description of actual 
space with its physical characteristics. Euclid’s 
parallels were in a flat surface; non-Euclidean are 
on a curved surface. 

Mathematics can be used to investigate nature. 
Aristotle showed the possibility of using mathe- 
matical knowledge in a physical problem, for 
quantity is studied as separated from quality 
by the mathematician, and as joined to qualities 
by the scientist. The investigator, however, should 
protect himself by remembering that the perfec- 
tion of the mathematical figure is not found in 
nature. 

What is true and certain for quantity under 
ideal conditions may not be true of the quantity 
that exists in matter. Those who argue that the 
success of non-Euclidean mathematics in physics 
has disproved the validity of Euclid in pure 
mathematics have drawn a false conclusion be- 
cause they have overlooked a distinction. When 
they then argue that with our confidence in the 
older mathematics gone, we should begin to ques- 
tion the certitude of all the older morality, all the 
older psychology, all the accumulated wisdom of 
the past, they are, I believe, compounding error. 

Now two final points: Mr. Neff refers to the 
cult of certainty as a child of the flat earth, of 
scholastic and Aristotelian logic. The flat earth 
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theory has not been taught by scholars in Western 
civilization for many centuries. The great scholas- 
tics in the thirteenth century did not teach it, nor 
did Aristotle in the fourth century B.C. Aristotle 
has two arguments designed to show the sphericity 
of the earth, one from physical science and the 
other from mathematics. Perhaps other points in 
Aristotelian logic are likewise misunderstood. 

Mr. Neff asks, “Is relativism dangerous for the 
masses of mankind?” His query presupposes the 
philosophical correctness of complete relativism 
which I have opposed. He wonders if children 
must be taught certitudes at the beginning and 
later taught to be uncertain. Or can they from 
the beginning be given the shifting answers of 
relativism? Limited absolutism has an answer. 
Show them that for some questions we have 
answers that are certain and for others we do 
not. It seems to me that the omission of an em- 
phasis on the existence of some certitudes would 
result in two evils: a lack of exactness in knowl- 
edge and an absence of discipline and restraint in 
behavior, two evils which are not uncommon in 
the products of modern education. 

I will conclude by referring to distinctions made 
earlier. The mind moves from the general to the 
particular, from the simple to the complex. A 
general or basic or simple problem can be un- 
derstood while a specific problem remains un- 
solved. Secondly, there are immutables and there 
are contingencies in human life, at least. 

These distinctions and the applications I have 
made lie very close, I venture to say, to what most 
men think and feel about certitude. There are 
a number of basic and fundamental problems 
which we understand and for which we have an 
explanation. Most of us know and feel that the 
explanation of these matters will not have to be 
denied or turned upside down as the result of 
any new learning. We are acquiring a greater 
knowledge of particular matters, and the new 
knowledge, once it becomes certain, will fit se- 
curely into much of the old in the way in which 
the specific fits into a knowledge of the general. 


Compatibility and not opposition exist between 
the general and the particular. A knowledge of 
the basic questions of human life gives a better 
understanding and interpretation of these new dis- 
coveries. Our knowledge of these basic matters 
helps us keep our feet on the ground, helps us 
keep our balance. I would say that now more 
than ever a child needs to be taught that there are 
some certitudes. A neglect of fundamentals in any 
science or any art leads to many errors, and the 
fundamentals because of their relative simplicity 
can be known and known with certitude first. 
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By GEORGE W. FEINSTEIN 


HE moment Professor Foster slipped be- 
Trina the wheel of his shabby sedan in the 

secluded faculty parking lot, he knew some- 
thing was wrong. 

He sensed furtive movements behind him and 
the whispered word, “Now.” Then the steel bore 
of a gun lightly touched the back of his scholarly 
skull. Nothing in Foster’s extensive research into 
early American literature had prepared him to 
recognize how the muzzle of a gun would feel 
against his cranium; yet he knew his intuition was 
right. He drew a quick breath—a good one—it 
might be his last. 

“What do you want?” he asked. 

“Keep looking ahead,” said a low voice. “Give 
us your brief case.” 

“Sure. But if that’s all you want you don’t 
have to hold a gun against my neck. You're 
welcome to it.” 

A flashlight was turned on in the back of the 
car, and he could hear somebody rummaging 
through the brief case. For a wild moment he 
thought of honking his horn, but the faculty 
parking lot at 10:30 p.m. was nearly deserted 
and help was distant. The insistent touch of the 
gun muzzle behind him argued against resistance. 

“Nothing much in here except batches of 
papers. Cripes, don’t you take nothin’ home ex- 
cept lousy compositions?” 

“Nothing except lousy compositions,” said 
Foster, straining to sound calm and affable. “If 
they were good compositions I wouldn’t have to 
take them home and sweat blood over them all 
week-end. Now, why don’t you young men help 
yourselves to a couple of stacks apiece? My 
students would feel flattered, and this could be 
a terrific excuse for my not correcting anything.” 

“Aw right, shut up, Prof,” snarled the higher 
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voice of the pair. “Lessee. Here’s a few books. 
Let’s spill "em out. I bet I find it.” A pause. 
“Nope, this here one is Emerson’s Essays.” An- 
other pause. “This next one is Walden, it says 
here, by a shlemiel named Throw, someth’n’ like 
that.” 

“Throw-Up,” sniggered the low voice. 

“Yeh, Thow-Up. Who reads crazy stuff like this 
anyway? . . . And then this here paperback one 
says Moby Dick on the cover, by Herman Melvin. 
Yeh, and here’s a Teacher’s Record Book.” Foster 
winced as he heard the grade sheets being torn 
out of the notebook and scattered over the rear 
seat and floor of his sedan. 

“Well, I don’t see it in here,’ 
Voice. 

“T still didn’t get a square look at him. You are 
Prof Foster, aren’t you? No—don’t turn around. 
Keep lookin’ in front.” This was Low Voice. 

“Sure it’s him,” said High Voice. “I stood 
outside his classroom and cased the joint. He was 
yakkin’ about Homes. I don’t mean homes you 
live in; I mean a guy named Homes.” 

For a moment the flashlight was brought up 
to Foster’s right cheek, almost blinding one eye. 
Then Low Voice: “This guy is ole Foster, all 
right. I got my own way of knowin’.” 

“Gad, what a cruddy gang of students,” con- 
tinued H. V. “Lotsa old Joes and biddies settin’ 
there with their dumb yaps open. Some raisin’ 
their han’s just like kids and beatin’ their gums. 
Where do you dig ’em up, Prof?” 

“They're mostly married people in my night 
classes,” explained Foster blandly. “They get so 
steamed up arguing about Calvinistic doctrine 
or about transcendentalism that they sometimes 
hold me until ten-thirty—like tonight.” 

“So we noticed,” sneered L.V. “It must be 
real innarestin’. . . . Now, where is it? You know 
the book we mean.” 


+] 
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Foster’s mind gyrated. He feigned ignorance, 
“On the contrary—what book do you mean?” 

“That one by Poe. It’s called Tamerlane, the 
newspaper said, and it’s worth twenty-five thou- 
sand bucks.” 

“We read it in the L. A. Times,” put in H. V. 
“It said that you been workin’ and savin’ like a 
goddam miser, and then you mortgaged every- 
thing else beside, just so’s you could buy that 
skinny little first-edition book by Edgar Allan 
Poe.” 

“Always knew you was crazy.” This gratuitous 
insult was from L. V. “Now fork over ’at book 
—if you wanna live a little while longer, that is.” 

Professor Foster felt the steel muzzle press 
insistently at the base of his skull. His spirits hit 
the bottom of the bulb. But he had to make an 
effort. “It won’t do you fellows any good. You 
won’t be able to sell it.” 

“Why not? Why the hell can’t we sell it? You 
bought it, didn’t you?” 

“You don’t understand. Poe’s Tamerlane is 
an extremely rare book. Hardly six copies— 
genuine first-edition copies—in the whole world. 
Any book dealer or bibliophile would know this 
one was stolen.” 

“Y’mean it would be a hot book?” 

“Yes, in a sense. Real hot.” 

“I like hot books,” cracked H.V. “Maybe 
we'll even read it tonight. Where is it?” 

“You won't be able to sell it,” insisted the pro- 
fessor. 

“That’s our problem,” said L. V. “Maybe we'll 
just tear out the pages and scatter them on High- 
way 101. That’s our business, not yours. Now, 
let’s have it.” A pause followed, then Wham! a 
metallic instrument, possibly the butt of the re- 
volver, banged against the top of the professor’s 
noggin, and for a second he saw the whole solar 
system exploding before him in technicolor. “Lis- 
ten, Prof, we can soften you up, if that’s what you 
want. You’re askin’ for it. Now, where’s that 
book?” 

“It’s—it’s in my apartment,” Foster finally said 
in a trembling voice. His fingers tenderly mid- 
wifed into existence a bump a’borning on his 
head—a bump which on a phrenologist’s chart, 
he thought unhappily, must indicate rashness. 

“Keep that hand raised! Now, gimme your 
apartment key. One of us will go up there and 
get it.” 

“Professor Welkin rooms with me. He’s not 
in good health—retired last year. He mustn’t be 
hurt or involved. If you have to have the book, 
let me get it for you.” 


“Wait, bright boy,” said L.V. “We ain't 
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aimin’ to take chances. You'll pull some under- 
handed trick in that apartment. You'll call the 
cops, maybe. I know you pretty good even if 
you don’t remember me. Now, just write Welkin 
a little note. A couple lines is enough. Just tell 
him you sent over a trusty student to get that 
Poe book to show to some eager beavers in your 
night class. If that don’t convince the ole guy 
we got other ways to convince him.” 

“Yeh,” added H. V. “I always wanted to beat 
hell out of a prof.” 

Professor Foster sighed deeply. He was just 
an egghead in a rising tide of anti-intellectualism. 
“All right,” he said finally. “Give me a sheet of 
paper, please.” 

More fumbling and rustling. “Here, write on 
this English Department ‘memo’ sheet. That'll 
make it look real official.” 

Meanwhile, Low Voice kept talking. “You 
don’t remember me because you musta had ten 
thousand students since I was in your class. But 
you gave me a deficiency once in English Funda- 
mentals a few years ago. Kept me off the foot- 
ball team. Aw right, so I didn’t know about gram- 
mar. I coulda played in a couple big games, 
couldn't 1? I coulda played against Compton, 
couldn’t I? It wouldn’t a hurt our school none, 
would it? I was so mad at you then I couldn’t 
see straight. But you didn’t know it. 

“I quit school, but I made up my mind I'd 
get even some day. I waited a long time for this. 
Believe me, it’s a pleasure. Now you'll know how 
it feels when everythin’ you want goes up in 
smoke.” 

Under the flashlight Professor Foster’s pen 
scratched out a brief message. Then the note was 
grabbed out of his hands. 

The two men in the back of the car in- 
toned the words as Foster stared ahead. “Say, 
he slings it pretty good, don’t he?” H. V. finally 
said. “How’s it look to you?” 

“Guess itll get by. You can always use your 
fists if you have to. It says: ‘Welkin—Sorry to 
disturb you. Between you and I you can certainly 
trust the bearer of this note to bring my priceless 
copy of Poe’s Tamerlane to me at the school. 
Many thanks. Foster.’ That’s a hot one. You can 
certainly trust the bearer, aw right. Okay, palsy, 
take our car and ride over to his flat. You know 
where they stay—we drove past it yesterday. 
I’ll keep the ole trigger aimed at his stupid head 
so he won’t look at your car or even wiggle an 
ear.” 

It was a half hour—to Foster a glacial epoch— 
before H.V. had completed his mission. His 
car stopped right behind Foster’s jalopy in the 
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parking lot, and he flashed his lights off and on 
twice in an apparent signal to L. V. 

“Sit here for ten minutes and don’t move,” 
spat L. V. vindictively. “We'll plug you if you do. 
Here—here’s another sample before I go—for 
flunkin’ me in grammar that time.” 

Wham! Again a terrific blow on the noggin, 
the identical spot, too. The planets spun crazily 
for Foster. Egad, painful, painful! Now that big 
bump on my head has a bump on it, he thought. 

Foster was conscious, however, of L. V.’s leav- 
ing his vicinity—his slipping out of the jalopy, 
then jumping into the getaway car. It was a hot 
rod, all right, Foster decided. That unmuffled 
motor blasting away, that sudden grinding, that 
horrible screeching of rubber on asphalt—yes, it 
was a hot rod, all right. Hot rods always irritated 
him. Emerson’s theory of the oversoul never 
mentioned hot rods. 

And it was only a moment later that Foster 
heard the siren, too. The police cars had blocked 
both exits to the lot. The fleeing hot rod came to 
a sudden halt. 

Two sullen figures emerged with their hands 
raised. 

As Professor Foster walked over to identify 
the culprits, he could already hear Low Voice 
grumbling: “I don’t get it. Just a few words, 
that’s all we let him write. How could he have 


tipped Welkin off? I don’t get it.” 

“You will,” began Professor Foster amiably. 
“You will. . . . Heavens, man, that sentence to 
Welkin began Between you and I—. Surely a good 
grammarian like you should have insisted on the 
proper case of the singular object. Of course, 
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Professor Welkin immediately knew my message 
was a phoney. By the way, where’s the book he 
gave you?” 

A policeman picked up a small paper-wrapped 
volume that lay on the front seat of the hot rod. 
“Glad it’s safe, sir,” he said as he handed it 
respectfully to Professor Foster. 

Suddenly, just as the professor removed the 
wrapping from the book, the thug still known to 
Foster only as Low Voice lashed wildly at the 
volume and with one defiant sweep ripped a 
handful of pages out of it. These he flung over 
his head like feathers. 

“Yah, yah,” he jeered, as the cops closed in 
and pinned him, “there goes his twenty-five 
grand. I’m even with old Foster now, no matter 
what they do to me.” 

Foster, unperturbed, appraised the mangled 
volume thoughtfully. “Yes, as I suspected, Pro- 
fessor Welkin gave you our facsimile copy of 
the original Edgar Allan Poe volume. An admir- 
able imitation, by the way. This reprint was 
worth at least five dollars. Really, you should 
learn more reverence for books—even cheap 
ones.” 

At this point a printed sheet fell from beneath 
the cover of the little volume. “Look,” added 
Foster, “here’s a leaflet that Professor Welkin 
inserted. Probably intended for you fellows.” 

“For us?” said Low Voice. “Hold it up so I 
can see it. . . . It says,” he began—then he 
swallowed hard but kept reading slowly—‘‘it says 
‘An Ende to Cryme and Wickednesse,’ reprinted 
from William Bradford’s The History of Plymouth 
Plantation, 1642.” 





U.S.S.R. Capitalist; U.S. Socialist 


“The Soviet Union has deliberately and suc- 
cessfully used capitalist incentives to improve its 
educational system. Although the Russians show 
an utter disregard to civil liberties, they pay their 
teachers well and confer on them all the prestige 
and privileges that Soviet society can offer. Russian 
professors, together with party officials and sci- 
entists, have become the privileged upper class of a 
supposedly classless society. 

“As far as financial incentives are concerned, we 
(in America] have virtually socialized the academic 
profession. . . . 

“Russia clearly has set her teaching salaries well 
above the ‘right’ figure. We are nowhere near it. 
What this adds up to is that the Communists—not 
we—have become the shrewd capitalists in the vital 


field of education.” 


—McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
“Who Are Today's Capitalists?” 


Senior Girls Like Physicians 


Influenced, no doubt, by the ubiquitous soap 
opera, high-school senior girls would most like 
to marry a physician, according to a Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, study. This choice was made by 
24.8 per cent of the girls. Electrical engineers were 
the second choice. 

The study also showed that high-school seniors 
of high scholastic aptitude, both girls and boys, 
are interested in careers in science and engineering 
and have genuine respect for scientists. The study 
was conducted before any man-made moons were 
launched. 

* * * 

The National Opinion Research Center, Princeton, 
says that college professors outrank every non- 
political calling except physicians in the eyes of their 
fellow citizens. High-school teachers rank near the 
bottom in status among professional people. 





Is Group Dynamics a Dirty Word? 


By HENRY P. LAMPMAN and 
STANLEY W. CAPLAN 


ROFESSIONAL EDUCATION has been a 
Paria ground for too many good ideas 

that have been suddenly popularized, fad- 
dishly adopted, and subsequently rejected. Such 
was the fate of progressive education. Half under- 
stood and widely misapplied, it became a vulner- 
able target and eventually a dirty word before 
its possibilities had been fully explored. 


Group methods of leadership in education are 
about to suffer the same fate. Dimly formulated 
and offered as a panacea, group dynamics is 
rapidly becoming distasteful to teachers. 

Current fashion in school leadership is nicely 
illustrated by the new yearbook of the American 
Association of School Administrators.’ Pointing 
out that the educational leader has as one of his 
most important duties the supervision of instruc- 
tion, it proceeds to the nature of this leadership. 


The educational leader appoints committees 
and facilitates their successful operation. “ 
the major responsibility of the educational leader 
is twofold. First, he must provide for members 
of his staff the kinds of resources that are re- 


quired if the cooperative research approach 
in instructional improvement is to be maximally 


successful. Second, he must do what he can to 
see to it that people become increasingly skillful 
as they engage in the cooperative problem-solv- 
ing processes.” Other recent publications on the 
subject of educational leadership strongly imply 
that the good leader never, never makes or in- 
stitutes policy decisions and that he is outdated 
if he does so. He has no authority, but if he is 
so unfortunate as to inherit power from an un- 
enlightened predecessor, he must carefully conceal 
and never use it. 

In the Thirty-Fifth Yearbook and _ other 
texts,* * *° a passing recognition is often given 
to the social controls exerted by the leader, but 
the argument leans strongly in favor of the per- 
missive, group dynamics approach to social prog- 
ress. The concept of the aggressive leader ap- 
pears separately, possibly only as a modifier of 
the permissive approach. The way is left open for 
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the overzealous professor and the novice admin- 
istrator to apply group freedom as an exclusive 
method and even as an end in itself. 

Most teachers in modern systems have ex- 
perienced the supervisor who nexer expressed an 
opinion, favorable or unfavorable, about any 
practice, or the principal who encouraged all 
ideas indiscriminately. This approach is further 
illustrated by the college professor of education 
who begins his course by saying, “What would 
you folks like to do this summer?” 

Formerly, the leader who directed a school on 
the basis of preconceived convictions and policies, 
without consulting his teachers, left a trail of mis- 
understandings, frustrations, injured egos and 
grievances in his wake. He either rode roughshod 
over his teachers’ feelings, or paternalistically 
encouraged them to heap the world’s problems 
on him as a kind of Great Earth Mother. Then 
gradually came the revolution which gave in- 
creased dignity and voice to the teacher. With 
it came the concept of permissiveness. 

A generation or so ago the applications of 
permissiveness were explored in the classroom 
and the home. Today, permissive theory in the 
classroom and the home is in disrepute. The in- 
discriminate extremes, much satirized by car- 
toonists and writers, bred a counter-revolution 
and an eventual rejection of the valid with the in- 
valid applications. The same pattern is develop- 
ing with the permissive concept as applied to 
administration. 

Let us consider the method of group dynamics. 
What are its valid applications, its proper scope 
and its legitimate objectives in administration? 
On the other hand, are there limitations to the 
method? 

These methods were developed as a means of 
improving human relationships. Their purpose 
was to relieve emotional tensions and to reduce 
insecurities, to develop cooperative attitudes, to 
stimulate initiative and to improve morale. It is 

1 American Association of School Administrators. The Super 
intendent as Instructional Leader. Thirty-fifth Yearbook. Washing 
ton, D. C.: The Association, 1957 

2 Spears, Harold. Improving the Setebine of Instruction. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1953. 

8 Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Lead- 
ership Through * aa 1946 Yearbook. Washington, D.C.: The 
Association, 1946 

“Wiles, Marion. New York 
Prentice-Hall, 1956. 


5 Burton and Brueckner. Supervision 
ury-Crofts, 1955 


Supervision for Better Schools. 


New York: Appleton-Cent 
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robable that in this area group methods can 
have their greatest success. 

A second area where the method applies is in 
the area of policy development, including cur- 
riculum development. The teachers who must 
accept and implement a policy or a course of 
study are more apt to do so cheerfully and even 
forcefully if through free group discussion they 
have an opportunity to help formulate policy 
and to express their feelings about it. Neverthe- 
less, responsibility for policy resides with the 
leader and necessarily remains with him. He 
must not mislead himself nor his staff by giving 
the impression he is deferring policy decisions to 
them. He is charged by the community or by 
his superior with an executive responsibility for 
the school. In this area permissiveness applies 
within limits set by society and preferably made 
explicit by the leader. 

A third area in which the methods are applied 
is as a technique for carrying out previously de- 
termined decisions. The revision of a group in- 
surance plan, the development of an Education 
Week program, or the writing of a teachers’ 
handbook is frequently the occasion for applica- 
tion of group methods in which permissiveness 
is the key technique. The results in this area are 
often unhappy. Either there are abuses of pre- 
tended permissiveness or nothing is accomplished. 


‘Groupy’ Leader Invites Contempt 


Confronted with the three-horned dilemma 
of a task to be accomplished, a leader who re- 
fuses to lead, and unlimited opportunity to ex- 
press his frustrations, the teacher grows con- 
temptuous of the committee and the group 
method. Teachers learn to make fun of the 
“groupy” leader and the saccharine group at- 
mosphere. 

Group dynamics thus becomes a dirty word. 
The contradictions of permissiveness and group 
accomplishment become more apparent to the 
teacher with every committee to which he is 
assigned. He has been trained to respect the legal 
and traditional institutions of society but his 
committee is held responsible to no one and 
pretends to exist in a social vacuum. He has 
had life- -long training to respect the facts, but 
his committee wallows in opinion when the facts 
are available but unused. He is trained to ex- 
pect discipline of himself and others in order to 
be socially productive, but respect for the feel- 
ings of every recalcitrant member of the group 
is carried to the point where the teacher must 
itritably wait for singlemindedness. 

The permissive leader becomes as confused as 
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his group. Feeling a responsibility for positive 
accomplishment, he begins to depart from per- 
missiveness. Sometimes he merely pretends per- 
missiveness but disciplines the group to action. 
He may rationalize the failure to complete the 
designated task in terms of the “group growth” 
that took place, or he may finally end up writing 
that damn handbook himself. 

It would seem then, by current theory, that the 
leader is trapped between becoming a laissez 
faire, over-permissive doormat or an authoritarian 
dictator. Are these roles necessarily dichotomous, 
or is some synthesis of these positions possible? 


The Concept of Dynamic Leadership 


We propose along with Bartky,® Griffith,’ and 
others that a concept of dynamic leadership is 
needed in education: one which includes use of 
the permissive group atmosphere within a posi- 
tive framework of social control. Such a concept 
is nothing new. Chaos and democracy are not 
the same thing, as historical experience verifies. 

The dynamic leader alters his techniques to 
fit the particular task. He establishes a permissive 
work atmosphere which at all times keeps lines 
of communication open. He helps individuals 


and groups reduce their hostilities, express their 
anxieties, and face their conflicts. He truly ac- 
cepts the people he works with, their unique 


personalities with their weaknesses and _ their 
strengths. At the same time he firmly and con- 
sistently represents the demands of society upon 
the schools. He expects any work to show re- 
spect for facts and to be conducted with mature 
self-discipline. 

The dynamic leader provides a strong basic 
framework of policy within which democratic 
processes may operate. When he appoints a 
committee or calls a meeting he systematically 
outlines the legal, traditional, and moral founda- 
tions which must be respected. He affixes re- 
sponsibility for maintaining these standards and 
then just as carefully indicates the wide latitude 
of freedom for creativity which the group should 
exercise. 

He is cognizant of the psychological security 
he provides for his staff by this framework. He 
is equally cognizant of their need to question 
and to improve, and of the positive contributions 
they can make. 

He is concerned with the task the school must 
accomplish and takes positive steps to insure 


® Bartky, John A. Supervision as Human Relations. Boston: D. C 


Heath, 1953 
7 Griffith, Daniel E. Human Relations in School Administration 


New York: Appleton, 1956. 
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appropriate action at appropriate points. He is 
equally concerned with the staff personalities 
through which the task must be done, and uses 
techniques which develop these individuals and 
weld them into an effective “group.” 

He embraces his authority as one tool through 
which he is useful to society. He also cherishes 
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his role as a permissive counselor to individuals 
and groups, through which he can help them 
overcome obstacles to cooperative professional 
development. The leader is responsible. He 
simultaneously assumes responsibility for the 
morale of his staff and the efficient performance 
of their mutual work. 








Let’s Get Together 





The sorry clashes between people in the education and 
academic departments of our colleges and universities re- 
flect no credit on either group. Here are some suggestions 


HE individuals who are deeply concerned 
with sound educational development in this 
nation, and this includes nearly all of us, 

are disturbed at the continued lack of understand- 
ing between those who occupy positions in col- 
leges of education and those who are in other de- 
partments or colleges. We need not labor the 
point that there is such misunderstanding, for 
there is ample evidence of it in professional jour- 
nals, in popular publications, in convention dis- 
cussions, and in informal conversations. 

This point comes to my attention regularly, 
but it came most clearly into focus as I read 
the minutes of the 1956 business meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. That 
group saw fit to adopt the following as a part of 
a longer resolution: “Be it RESOLVED, that 
the National Council of Teachers of English .. . 
commend institutions which have achieved co- 
operation between education and academic de- 
partments.” The fact that this group would adopt 
such a resolution indicates that the members feel 
rather keenly the lack of cooperation which so 
frequently dilutes the effectiveness of all colleges 
and departments, and that the members wish to 
do something to call attention to this defect in 
higher education. 

That there is lack of cooperation in many in- 
stances, and that there are serious misunderstand- 
ings, most college and university people would 
agree. There would probably be much less agree- 
ment on means which might be adopted to reduce 
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these misunderstandings. Those who have con- 
vinced themselves that certain departments have 
no place on the university campus, or that mem- 
bers of particular departments are improperly 
motivated, i.e., that they are simply power-hungry, 
would probably be satisfied with nothing less dras- 
tic than a complete revamping of higher educa- 
tion. The vast majority would probably not fall 
into this category, however, and to those I 
suggest that there are certain problems we must 
face and overcome if we are to approach the un- 
derstanding and good will which most of us seek. 


We Need To Communicate 


Communication in educational circles, as was 
well stated by Herold Lillywhite in the PH1 DeLta 
KAPPAN for November, 1952, is a matter of con- 
tinuous concern, not only because of a general 
failure to establish avenues for the communication 
of ideas, but also because of a misunderstanding 
of the fundamental nature of communication. Cer- 
tainly it is true that any two people listening to 
the same comments will react differently, their 
reactions being based pretty largely on their in- 
dividual backgrounds and beliefs. Rare is the 
home in which communication is 100 per cent 
perfect, in which inflections are not misunder- 
stood and motives occasionally in question. How 
much more true is this in the college community, 
where personalities and backgrounds differ so 
widely. How necessary it becomes, then, to ¢s- 
tablish good communications procedures. 

In spite of this recognized truth, there seems 
to be a tendency, particularly at the university 
level, to compound the problem of communication 
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by isolating departments, to assume that their 
objectives are mutually exclusive, and to assume 
further that department members are not qualified 
to discuss matters not immediately related to their 
own departments. Ordinarily, the professor of 
education seems to operate almost entirely within 
his particular department and has little exposure 
to the views of his colleagues across campus, 
even though those colleagues might be tremen- 
dously interested in teacher training and teacher 
training programs. 


No Conflict If We Take Time to Talk 


I recall most vividly the attitude expressed by | 


the member of an English faculty some years 
ago when we were discussing this problem. One 
of his comments went something like this: “AlI- 
though we become highly incensed at times at 
educators and colleges of education, I find that 
if I take the time to talk with the members con- 
cerned, we are not really in conflict at all. What 
appear to be serious differences are really not 
when we get down to basic issues.” His conclusion 
was that much of the problem lies in our failure 
to get together to exchange ideas, and in our 
tendency to reach conclusions based on insuf- 
ficient evidence. He suggested that the university 
organization is not conducive to exchanges of 
ideas between departments. 

How many times have my colleagues in other 
departments asked why we demand such-and- 
such of the prospective teacher, why we will not 
allow students to do their student teaching in 
their major subjects, why we will not allow them 
to major in this or that department. I find in every 
case that what could have been a misunderstand- 
ing is largely resolved when the correct informa- 
tion is conveyed. 

Not only does departmental isolation seem to 
lead to the attitude that interests and abilities 
are bounded by departmental lines, but it de- 
velops the attitude that departmental programs 
should be arrived at without outside consultation. 
Granted that certain very specialized departments 
have programs not understood by the outsider, 
other departments are so broad in their scope 
that they are of concern to every member of a 
faculty. Such a department, it seems to me, 
is the education department, and to assume that 
all “education” lies within a college bearing that 
name, or that such a college has all the answers 
in matters relating to teacher preparation, is a 
ridiculous mistake. The education department has 
its many responsibilities, surely, such as the broad 
responsibility for preparing teachers and the re- 
sponsibility for the professional work, but every 
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course which the student takes as he prepares 
for teaching should be helping him in some 
way to meet the requirements of his profession, 
and to that extent nearly every department in a 
university is involved to some degree in teacher 
preparation. If this is true, it is essential that 
lines of communication between departments re- 
main open, that matters of mutual concern be 
discussed, and that objectives be clearly under- 
stood at all times. This should not in any way 
reduce the importance of the professional edu- 
cator; he is a specialist, a leader in his field, and 
should remain so. He can, however, profit greatly 
from a flow of ideas from his academic colleagues. 

Probably one of the most unfortunate by-prod- 
ucts of this departmental isolation has been the 
development of an intolerance of other fields, 
which in turn cuts down the possibility of real 
communication. Because of his unfamiliarity with 
what the education department is attempting to 
do, and because of his unfamiliarity with the pro- 
gram in the public school, the academic professor 
sometimes seems to develop a condescending 
attitude toward educators, toward education 
courses, and what is more unfortunate, toward 
the students who choose to go into teaching. 
Such intolerance is certainly not confined to the 
academic group. I detect in professional educa- 
tion circles occasionally what appears to be a con- 
descending attitude toward subject preparation, 
toward scholarship. We frequently communicate 
as much by what we fail to say as what we say, 
and so the educator who discusses everything 
under the sun as essential to teacher preparation 
save scholarship in particular fields leaves the 
impression that he thinks scholarship is not 
essential. Furthermore, the educator who fails 
to appreciate the importance of the humanities 
in the educational program of youth, or who ap- 
pears to reject the views of his academic col- 
leagues in these areas is not developing good rela- 
tionships. 


Joint Appointments Help 


How do we improve our communication with 
other departments? Some universities make joint 
appointments, to English and education, for ex- 
ample. Such an arrangement would seem to hold 
a good deal of promise, for it would require a 
rather clear understanding of the objectives of 
both departments, good preparation in both de- 
partments, and it would also tend to promote 
communication between the departments involved 
simply by having dual representation. Where such 
appointments are not made, an essential arrange- 
ment would seem to be inter-departmental con- 
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sultation on programs of mutual interest. As the 
education department sets up its major in English, 
the English department ought to be involved in the 
planning. If the program is realistic, and if the 
individuals involved have even a minimum ap- 
preciation for what their colleagues are attempt- 
ing to do, there would appear to be no reason why 
both departments should not profit from the ex- 
change of ideas which would result. 

Not only do professional educators have a re- 
sponsibility to attempt to exchange points of 
view with colleagues in the academic fields, but 
they have a responsibility to seek out the informa- 
tion which is not immediately available, to weigh 
the other points of view, and to attempt to reach 
conclusions based on evidence rather than on 


emotions. 


We're All Members of One Profession 


Not only has there developed the attitude that 
there is a basic difference between the profession- 
al educator and the academician at the university 
level, but there seems to be little communication 
between academic departments and teachers in 
the elementary schools and the high schools. This 
contact has been maintained by the colleges of 
education in order that the total educational 
process might remain realistic and that it might 
progress in some sort of sequence. Thus, the 
professional educator has tended to identify him- 
self with his total profession, believing as he does 
that all teachers play an important role in the 
educational process, regardless of level or sub- 
ject. Although I have no statistics on this matter, 
a good indication of the extent to which the 
academic group and the professional education 
group have gone separate ways would be found 
in the membership rolls of the National Educa- 
tion Association, the parent professional organ- 
ization for teachers of the United States. There 
is probably a much higher percentage of the mem- 
bers of education departments than members of 
academic departments who belong to that organ- 
ization. This is not to praise one group and con- 
demn another; it is simply to indicate that if this 
is true, not all college professors identify them- 
selves with the profession of teaching to the 
same degree. 

Nor are professional educators without blame 
in this matter. Some of them have chafed under 
the restrictions that universities have imposed, be- 
lieving as they do that the high schools should 
be allowed more opportunity to determine their 
own programs. And in so doing, they have seemed 
to wish to further segment the educational pro- 
gram. While there might be some basis for the 
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view that universities have exerted too much con- 
trol, George H. Henry raised an important point 
when he said recently: 


Those educators who would entirely emanci- 
pate the high school from the college and the 
university may be justified in respect to college 
admission requirements and in behalf of better 
terminal education for the majority of high school 
pupils. Yet they must see very clearly that the 
high school cannot be completely severed from the 
college, and that its destiny is wrapped up with 
higher learning even when educating those not 


bound for college. 

A high school course, no matter how functional 
in purpose, can be no better than the authenticity 
of the ideas that go into it. The appropriateness 
and quality of these ideas for “meeting a need” 
must be guided by the research and the scholar- 
ship struck off in our graduate schools.! 


Just as there is this relationship in education, 
so is there a relationship between teachers. We 
need to develop a recognition that every teacher, 
whether elementary, secondary, or college, has an 
identity with the total profession and should be 
vitally concerned with the total educational 
process. When we come to the point of thinking in 
terms of one profession, not of our specialties 
only, we will probably achieve much more of 
the mutual respect and understanding than we 
now have. 


We Need To Categorize Less 


I recall another comment made a number of 
years ago which is illustrative of what seems to 
be a too-prevalent attitude. This comment was 
to the effect that “they (educators) are trying 
to destroy everything that we are striving for.” 
There is the unfortunate assumption in this at- 
titude that everyone in a particular department 
came from the same mold, with the same set of 
beliefs and opinions, and that “they” must neces- 
sarily be opposed to what “we” stand for. Al- 
though it would be foolish and naive to assume 
that an individual could spend a large portion 
of his intellectual life in a particular field with- 
out absorbing many of the points of view of his 
colleagues, it would be equally naive to assume 
that because a man is a professional educator, 
his beliefs must necessarily conform in all re- 
spects to those held by other educators. 

It may be true that this attitude has developed 
partially because the various points of view have 
not been given equal expression, that there has 
been an intolerance of differing theories among 
educational leaders themselves. Most certainly it 
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is a fact that educational theories rise, that edu- 
cational terms gain acceptance, and that edu- 
cational practices fall into disrepute. At such 
times nearly all of the literature promotes the 
popular movement, and few opposing voices are 
heard from within the professional education 
ranks. Thus “traditional” is “bad,” and “modern” 
is “good”; “subject-centered” is “bad,” and “ex- 
perience-centered” is “good.” We need to recog- 
nize, however, that the changes in educational 
practice are not based on opinions alone; they 
are based on research and on successful practices. 
Furthermore, we need to recognize that while 
there are few individuals or ideas which are 
purely good or bad, the vast majority of teachers 
at all levels are competent individuals who are 
dedicated to their work, with educational beliefs 
which vary according to personal background 
and training. 


We Need Constant Evaluation 


There are probably few educators who would 
insist that they are doing the best possible job 
of which they are capable, or that they are meet- 
ing their stated objectives in the best possible 
way. Certainly teachers who feel that they have 
achieved perfection would be in the very small 
minority. Yet all are somewhat sensitive to 
criticism, and are prone to defend rather than 
to evaluate when subjected to criticism. 

Kenneth Winetrout, in the PH! DELTA KAPPAN 
for January, 1954, discusses Albert Lynd’s Quack- 
ery In The Public Schools. In this article, he 
gives words of advice which ought to be heeded 
by everyone in departments of education. He 
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urges that educationalists not ignore Quackery 
In The Public Schools, but that they consider 
whether or not its criticisms have a basis. He 
urges rightly that professional educators not 
capitulate in any degree to critics, but that they 
do a great deal more by way of departmental 
evaluation. The article by Mr. Winetrout should 
be re-read by everyone concerned with this prob- 
lem. 

The matter of continued evaluation should not 
be confined to professional education, but should 
be the accepted practice in all areas of teaching. 
The department which says it has achieved per- 
fection, that there are not better ways of doing 
what is now being done, is probably stagnating. 
The department which does not constantly look 
for better ways of doing things is also stagnating. 
The department which does not constantly ques- 
tion the basis for revision, or the motives behind 
revision, and which is not sure that it is subordin- 
ating vested interests to professional advancement, 
is in danger of being deserving of the criticisms 
to which it is subjected. 

Having taught in an academic department as 
well as in a college of education, I have been 
constantly aware of the problem which forms the 
basis of this paper. I have become convinced, 
however, that great as the differences sometimes 
seem to be between them, the conflicts between 
professional educators and academicians are not 
actually founded on such issues as we would 
sometimes like to believe. A little better communi- 
cation, a little more professional spirit, and a 
little more self-evaluation would probably be 
most helpful. 





Bothered by Spelling? 
Support H.R. 5541 


Interested in spelling efficiency? Then write your 
Congressman, urging him to support H. R. 5541 to 
create a National Grammar Commission to edit 
an official dictionary in simplified spelling, suggests 
Ralph D. Owen, former PDK sponsor at Temple 
University. 

Owen presents this summary for your considera- 
tion: 

Spelling Efficiency 
Rating 
Italian uses 27 letters for 27 sounds ........................ 100% 
Turkish (since 1930) uses 27 letters for 27 sounds 100% 
German uses 38 symbols for 36 sounds _.......... 90% 
Russian (since 1918) uses 36 symbols for 34 

sounds tones 

English uses 250 symbols (i.e., letters or com- 


binations of letters) for 44 sounds ..... ..... 20% 


Explorer No. 1: Made in 
America by Americans 


Fifteen of the sixteen men who developed Amer- 
ica’s first satellite at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology are graduates of the public schools of Amer- 
ica. They were responsible for the satellite itself, its 
instrumentation, and the high speed stages of launch- 
ing. The Huntsville, Ala., group, known for its 
German rocket scientists, supplied the first stage, a 
modified Redstone liquid propellant rocket. 


The one Cal Tech satellite crew member not a 
product of the U. S. pubiic school was born and 
educated in New Zealand but is a graduate of Cal 
Tech. Ten of the satellite producers graduated from 
California public schools, one comes from Mary- 
land, one from Massachusetts, one from Minnesota, 
one from Ohio, and one from Texas. Ages range 
from 31 to 43, the average being 35. 








in education 


A school administrator becomes ‘salty’ 
—and learns to appreciate a certain pro. 
fessor’s remarks at which he had scoffed 
many years earlier. 


By LOWELL K. OGDEN 


the “coolest summer school in America” 

(the bulletin said), I went to my ten o’clock 
in supervision, along with some forty other con- 
fident neophytes in school administration. Col- 
lectively, we represented some fifteen southern, 
middle western, and Rocky Mountain states. I 
knew the pedagogical background of only one 
other member of the class; and my professional 
career—five years as a teacher and two years as 
superintendent-principal in the rural South—was 
equally obscure. 

The genial professor, dressed in Western re- 
galia, sauntered into the classroom, a few minutes 
tardy. The broad-brimmed Stetson, embossed 
cowboy boots, riding breeches, plaid shirt, and 
bandanna—all were appropriate because of the 
rodeo and Frontier Days celebration in the neigh- 
boring state capital. Conspicuously absent was 
the portfolio in which the conventional Ph. D. 
carries his copious instructional materials. Class 
roll book, textbook, and mimeographed sheets 
were left behind. This man carried only a genuine 
briar, and he affectionately caressed the still-warm 
bowl. As he took a half-leaning, half-sitting posi- 
tion on the instructor’s desk, he asked, “How 
many of you fellows think you have had ex- 
perience?” 

Almost all responded with up-raised hand. 
Mine was up; for two years I had been super- 
intendent-principal of a consolidated school with 
an ADA of almost 400 in grades one through 
twelve. At age thirty—a Great Depression sur- 
vivor—that was experience! 

“That’s good,” he said and nodded approval. 
Considerately, he added, “Most of you are from 
out-of-state, and we would know nothing of the 
details.” Then he gingerly asked, “How many will 
admit that he has been ‘fired’ at least once?” 

He got about a half dozen responses; I couldn’t 
join. 
Enthusiastically, he commented, “Keep those 
hands up, men! I’m proud of you! The rest of 
you fellows look around; they have had ex- 
perience; they are salty.” 


CO: exhilarating July morning in 1939, at 
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I was perplexed; too much enthusiasm for the 
rodeo, I thought. 

The fellow in the chair to my right leaned over 
and whispered, “I guess he met last night with 
another of those community committees on some 
local problem and he is tired.” 

My neighbor to the left commented, “Oh boy! 
He must be out of soap today.” 

Yes, the entrance, the opening interrogatives, 
and the entire hour of lecture seemed at the time 
a masterpiece of frivolity. The professor used the 
entire class period informally, talking off-the-cuff 
about the occupational hazards of being a school 
administrator. His style was matter-of-fact, casual, 
and spiced with some fantastic incidents that had 
come to his attention over the years he had been 
connected with school administration. His jocular 
manner, his jaunty attire, his briar-punctuated 
gestures—all puzzled me. His constant reminders 
that if we stayed in school administration a life- 
time we might as well reconcile ourselves to being 
“fired” once or more, justifiably or not, left me 
unimpressed. At that time, being fired meant only 
humiliation and failure. 


M* yellowed page of rather sketchy notes 
now suggests that the venerable professor 
had an entirely proper objective in mind: to 
convince us that dismissal can happen to anyone, 
and it should not necessarily blight one’s life. A 
summary of his points reads as follows: 

I. Within the teaching profession as a whole 
there is much security. 

II. If you want to be a success as a school 

man, choose your community with care. 
(To me, at that time, this statement 
was ludicrous. Who would be fastidious 
about accepting any teaching position 
available during the thirties? Even sixty 
dollars per month made some school men 
happy.) 

. Security in a particular position within one 
school system is more than one should 
expect. 

A. Social structures of the community 
change. (Having lived and worked in 
homogeneous rural areas of the Ozark 
Mountains, I was barely conscious of 
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a “social structure.” The natives who 
did not accept WPA labor in the 
thirties often had no more cash than 
those who did.) 

Your philosophy, as a principal, may 
be in conflict with a new superintend- 
ent’s. (Philosophy was just the name 
of another education course listed in 
the summer bulletin. If there is a con- 
flict, I thought, so what?) 

As an administrator, a person is some- 
times the victim of the whims of a 
board of trustees. (Many of the situa- 
tions itemized were somewhat familiar, 
at least by hearsay, but I thought: If 
one is honest, upright, and capable, he 
won't be fired.) 

The professor’s final recommendations were 
rather optimistic, and they were delivered more 
seriously. 

IV. Gentlemanly conduct, even in dismissal, is 


a professional must. “Accept the fact that 
you are ‘out’ and start looking for another 
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position. You will seldom gain prestige by 
making your personal problem the issue 
for a community fight,” he advised, “and 
unless you are in a genuinely important 
position, your battle will usually have little 
moral significance for the profession. 

“By cultivating the acquaintance of 
other professional people who are in posi- 
tions to help you, you will usually be in 
line for a promotion—in some other 
school system, of course,” he concluded. 
The class bell rang. 


fools professor was Dr. O. C. Schwiering, a 
member of the University of Wyoming faculty 
since 1925. The next summer, 1940, he became 
dean of the School of Education at Wyoming. 
Thanks, Dean! Some eighteen years later and 
approximately four hundred trustee meetings 
wiser, I can join those few “salty” fellows in your 
class that morning of 1939. Now I know that 
your discussion was sage counsel, not just a lost 
lecture. Your job was well done; I just couldn't 
comprehend at the time. 





Our Students— 


Afraid to Learn? 


By CORNELIUS B. WEBER 


BOUT a year ago an article appeared in one 
of our leading magazines, bearing this pro- 
vocative question as its title: “Our Schools 

—Afraid to Teach?” The burden of the article 
was pretty much this: (a) our grammar and 
high schools are not teaching our students what 
our parents in general agree they should be 
learning; (b) our elementary and secondary 
schools are filled with “busywork” courses like 
fingerpainting, how to bake, and stagecraft. 

Further, we were told that a public survey con- 
ducted in Denver in the summer of 1950 dis- 
covered that: 

Eighty-seven per cent of persons polled said 
English (reading, writing, literature) was among 
the most important subjects to teach. 

Seventy-eight per cent said mathematics should 
rank =. 


MR. WEBER (Lambda 1482) is a member of the 
English and Philosophy staff of the College of Marin, 
Kentfield, Calif. 


Sixty-two per cent said history, geography, 


civics must be taught. 

Also: 

Thirty-seven per cent said English was being 
neglected. 

Twenty-eight per cent said history and geog- 
raphy were being neglected. 

It would seem, then, that the American public 
really expects our children to learn skills in 
English as part of what it continues to call a 
“liberal” education. This term is still used in 
articles describing what parents say they want 
from our schools for their children. 

Now, as a teacher of English who has been 
closely associated for ten years with college stu- 
dents taking freshman composition and literature 
courses, I think it is enlightening to see what the 
students themselves say about the reasons for 
their developing skills in English. Since the 
aforementioned public survey implied that Amer- 
icans in general believe skills in English are 
the most necessary in the curriculum and those 
most in need of more knowledgeable attention, 
what I have to say touches the area indicated 
as the most crucial by the survey. I suspect, in- 
cidentally, that most of my observations could 
validly be applied to the other areas commented 
on in the same survey: mathematics and the so- 
cial sciences. 
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For several semesters I have asked my stu- 
dents in freshman composition to react to an 
article Robert Maynard Hutchins published some 
years ago, the gist of which is that colleges are 
designed primarily not to show how to acquire 
riches and power, but to demonstrate how to 
“develop wisdom and understanding.” What he 
was talking about is, of course, what most peo- 
ple are supposed to be talking about when they 
mention liberal education and its benefits. 

Here is a sample of reactions I was given with 
disconcerting frequency: 

Mr. Hutchins’ article contains some very inter- 
esting thoughts but again, as in other articles of 
this type, I do not see the means by which I am 
to gain goals in a society such as our 
Own .... 

The idea that money 


these 


and power bring happi- 
ness has become a way of life. We find it in news- 
papers, radio, movies, television, and all the other 
means of communication. Is it any wonder that the 
student of today is interested in education only 
for what he can gain materially from it? . . 
Perhaps I have missed the point, but I feel that 
in a society which has passed down through the 
generations the doctrine that money brings happi- 
ness and which continues to preach this doctrine 
in every means of communication that it will be a 
difficult task for any individual to speak out in a 
clear voice and still be accepted in his community. 


It is certainly worth more than passing notice 
that, 


though American parents tell themselves 
(we will see they don’t always tell their children) 
and imply in public serveys of education that 
they really believe in the spiritual value of a lib- 


eral education, their children assert that their 
parents and their other elders do not actually 
believe in any such spiritual value. 

Let’s look at another student paper: 

I think maybe it helps not to understand the 
complexities of life. After all, what you don’t know 
won't hurt you. It seems to me that people who 
do the most worrying are usually the intellects. 
Behold the sublime contradiction! Here we 

have a student attending an institution whose main 
purpose is to cultivate the ability to think clearly, 
stating that he is there for the opposite purpose! 


And yet another sample: 


A person can, in a sense, be good without being 
wise or intelligent. First, I must define in what 
sense I use the word “good.” “Good” is usually, 
referring to people, conforming to the social pat- 
terns which our society has set forth in reference 
to laws, moral codes, etc. Many people are good 
without wisdom, and likewise many intelligent 
people, or people of wisdom, are not good. Hence, 
I can see no specific correlation between goodness 
and wisdom. 


Note the glib assumption that conformity and 
goodness can be equated, that thoughtless re- 
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spectability is as good as—nay, better than— 
goodness based upon perception and intelligence, 
And this from a student in his middle twenties! 

I have been informed by students in my fresh- 
man literature course that their parents have told 
them to “quit wasting time on stuff like Hamlet 
and Browning’s poems.” I have tried contemp- 
orary “stuff” like Maxwell Anderson’s plays and 
Robert Frost’s poetry; the parents’ resentment has 
continued, unabated. Often the student drops the 
course in mid-semester or takes something more 
“practical” the next semester, something like busi- 
ness letter writing. And yet these parents are 
among those who profess in public surveys that 
training their children to acquire skill in handling 
literature is a top-priority school responsibility, 

To be blunt, many high-school graduates see 
quite plainly that adults merely pay lip-service to 
the non-tangible benefits of the educative process 
and considerable attention to the materialistic, 
tangible benefits. As numerous students in my 
freshman English courses have commented: 
“Let’s be frank. I’m here for training that will 
get me a better-paying job,” or “A.B. looks bet- 
ter than ‘high-school diploma’ on an application 
form.” Most students are in college to acquire a 
gilt-edged union card—otherwise known as an 
A.B. or B.S. degree—which is considered vastly 
superior to its less glamorous and hence less re- 
munerative high-school counterpart. 

Perhaps the majority of the American people 
believe in the spiritual benefits, the imponder- 
ables, of a liberal education. If they do, they have 
not persuasively convinced their children that 
such is their belief. 

Our students, with all their granted incomp- 
etencies in handling the art of thinking, still 
are thinking clearly enough so that they will not 
accept, unnoticed and unchallenged, this kind of 
recommendation from their elders: “Don’t base 
your lives on the inferior values you see around 
you. You should be encouraged to improve your- 
selves by the fewness of the people who really 
believe in superior values.” 

Let’s face it. The American student is not 
going to buy that, and until his society offers 
more proof that it actually believes in the values 
of a liberal education about which it talks, he is 
going to keep right on taking courses in English 
and mathematics and history—when he’s not 
taking some in how to be sociable, or the require- 
ments of dating—not for any “increase in the skill 
of marshaling evidence” or for “mental discipline” 
or for “development of a historical perspective, 
but for training in how to get up the American 
ladder faster than “the other guy.” 
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Are Education Professors Off Base? 


By HENRY KNAPP 


The soldier experienced in combat will freely 
admit that none of the training he received 
prior to that experience, regardless of how 
thorough, prepared him for the fight itself. 
Education is similar in this respect. There is 
no course devisable on any level that will equal 
the education gotten from and during the 
first week of student teaching.* 


tionists,” I have been the utility infielder 

in a university school of education for sev- 
eral years. In order to think in terms of a sounder 
game in teacher education, I asked over a hun- 
dred secondary school student teachers (since this 
article will not be noted for its scientific values, 
the exact number is unimportant) to write one- 
page, unsigned appraisals of the experience and 
the professional courses preceding it. 


The group was almost unanimous in thinking 
of student teaching itself as highly beneficial (“the 
most rewarding event that has happened to me in 
college”) and in suggesting a longer experience. 
(Our state has one of the lowest requirements in 
the nation—the student teacher must spend only 
thirty periods actually in charge of a classroom.) 


The opportunity to work with adolescents in 
the classroom made a large number feel more 
certain than ever that teaching is what they want 
to do in life. Yes, there were gripes, too; most of 
these pertained to orientation to the assignment 
and to administrative details at either the college 
or high-school level; being given classes of over 
forty students, which would tax the superior 
teacher; having a heavier class load than the regu- 
lar teachers; working with a supervising teacher 
who was at practically the same level of inex- 
perience; teaching in fields for which they were 
not prepared; and similar situations which did not 
provide the student teacher an opportunity to 
evaluate his full capabilities in the teaching field. 

So far, this is old “baseball cap.” The student 
teacher as a player was glad to be “home,” but 
how had he been treated at bat and on the bases— 


. S A general practitioner among the “educa- 
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in Introduction to Education, Educational Psy- 
chology, General Methods? Many would accuse 
the education profs of using the “Boudreau shift” 
against them; they felt that the latter were out of 
position a good bit of the time (with a concentra- 
tion in deep right center). Repetitiousness and 
overlapping of content were frequently charged. 
The courses were accused of being divorced from 
actuality: “They dwell completely on the theo- 
retical level.” Inspirational chatter did not seem 
to advance the runner. Memories of constant 
repetition of the “from ignorance to knowledge, 
from darkness into light” theme did not seem to 
comfort the student teacher trying to cope with a 
roomful of senior boys during the last period 
of the day. 

Some of the student teachers who liked to swing 
hard wanted to score only by knocking home 
runs—the bases should be eliminated. Education 
courses were considered disappointing, of very lit- 
tle value, even meaningless—a waste of time. 
The profs “tell you how to make your classes 
interesting and all of the other ideas of educa- 
tion, but the education course is the most boring 
of all.” “Most of the time in these classes we 
dig holes and fill them up.” 

After such a barrage, one is tempted to head 
for the showers. However, there were choke- 
hitters who defended the present rules. “The de- 
partment furnishes the practical knowledge as best 
it can without concrete experience; it gives the 
theory necessary as a basis for the experience. 
In short, it gives the student a fair amount of 
knowledge necessary to begin teaching.” 

Most of the student teachers took a batting 
stance somewhere in between these extremes. 
They considered one or two education courses 
before student teaching a necessity, with the ma- 
jority favoring two courses. Many felt that the 
first two courses could be combined, with the 
single course offering a greater number of credit 
hours than either one does at present. 

Some saw a bit of value in Introduction to Edu- 
cation as it pertains to the social and professional 
obligations of the teacher (most of the students 
recognized that the course is not designed to ex- 
plain “how to teach”). Principal objections were 
to emphasis on the history of education with its 
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dates and details and to current educational sta- 
tistical data (which are constantly changing). 
Educational Psychology appears to have ad- 
vanced on an overthrow; it was conspicuously 
absent from comment. A few did mention need 
for greater emphasis on child development. A 
frequent comment on the teaching experience 
itself was that the respondents as student teachers 
did not know “how much students of high-school 
age could understand, how much work they 
could handle, and how much they actually knew.” 
Even though “individual differences” is almost 
the shibboleth in such a course, student teachers 
seem to be amazed at the wide range of abilities 
evident in the high-school classrooms. One stu- 
dent teacher did state that Educational Psychol- 
ogy “made me more consciously aware of stu- 
dents as individuals. Whether it would alter my 
personality in the teaching situation, I seriously 
doubt. The teacher will react to individual situa- 
tions as her own personality directs her.” 
“Methods” was the area which drew the great- 
est number of suggestions from the prospective 
teachers. However, in addition to criticisms, there 
were many statements that this course, the last 
before student teaching, was the one of chief 
value (next in importance to the teaching ex- 
perience itself). A greater background in testing 
and grading procedure and a more concrete ap- 
proach to discipline were frequently requested. 
More student demonstrations, observations, les- 
son planning, and other student activities (and 
less lecturing by the prof) were suggested. 
Many students felt a deficiency in special 
methods in major or minor teaching fields. A 
considerable number of respondents felt that these 
should be placed toward the end of the college 
senior year, after student teaching. Broader back- 
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ground in psychology was also considered im- 
portant for teachers. Speech was an area thought 
by many to be a must. Frequent comments were 
made to the effect that lack of ability to communi- 
cate with the group is perhaps the greatest weak- 
ness of a student teacher. Many also recognized 
difficulties in grammar (the college and _high- 
school supervisors would concur with this )—even 
among the would-be English teachers! This sub- 
group complained that the college English de- 
partment offers chiefly literature and that gram- 
mar had not been studied since the high-school 
years; yet competence in the teaching of gram- 
mar was now expected. Teachers in other fields 
also felt that the college academic courses are 
not geared to training one for teaching in high 
school. 


As any baseball fan can see, the order is a big 
one—the bases are loaded against ‘“education- 
ists.” My thinking seems to have returned to the 
wisdom expressed by the student teacher in the 
opening paragraph. The side of the game that this 
group did not see was that many college profes- 
sors prefer to work only with graduate students. 
Thus undergraduate classes are only a_ bother. 
Furthermore, such classes are often taught by 
graduate assistants. Many college of education 
personnel are so involved with either public serv- 
ice or research (and writing articles) that the 
classroom of would-be teachers becomes a sec- 
ondary responsibility. The managers seem to be 
confused as to what should be relegated to the 
minors. 


With a new baseball season about to begin, 
spring training has found some of us utility in- 
fielders out of shape as well as out of position. 


Anyone need a new bat-boy? 








Once It Was Teaching; Now 
Women Can Also Be Engineers 


Over a quarter of Russia’s technological person- 
nel are women, while America’s percentage of wom- 
en engineers is infinitesimal. Lois Graham, a past 
president of the Society of Women Engineers, sug- 
gests that women are finally coming into their own 
in this field. Discrimination is not serious, the myth 
of high female employee turnover has been shattered 
by a Department of Labor survey, and it has been 
found that a woman’s viewpoint on such things as 
designing home appliances is often better than a 
laboratory-bound male’s. Women engineers can even 
combine a family and a profession by doing en- 
gineering consulting at home. 





A Teacher Comments on 
The Teacher’s Role in Brooklyn 


When teachers for the most part kept silent 
about the problems brought to light by violence 
ending in the suicide of Principal George Goldfarb 
of Brooklyn’s John Marshall Junior High in Feb- 
ruary, George Ehrlich of Long Island City High 
wrote in a New York newspaper: 

“We have pledged our efforts toward a fitting 
memorial—a better school system where children 
can learn in peace and security and where teachers 
can walk with dignity and pride in the pursuit of 
their chosen profession.” 

May America have a million George Ehrlichs— 
with public support! 











Social Science Revisited 


By H. K. STORY 


American high-school social science is the 
twelfth-year problems course. Definition of 

this course from the standpoint of content is 
almost impossible because of the bewildering 
variety of problems studied. The course can be 
discussed, however, in terms of the method em- 
ployed in teaching it. Generally, this approach 
is to center attention on a series of unresolved 
issues with the hope that some solution can be 
worked out or that light can be thrown on the 
problems. It is precisely this method which causes 
one to suggest that the time has come to use 
another approach to social science in the schools. 
In the first place, the problems course is not, 
strictly speaking, a social science course. A social 
science course should explicitly concern itself with 
the scientific method in the social studies. It 
should explore the limitations of the scientific 
approach; it should consider the bearing of this 
approach on man, society, and change; and 


Pranercn the most popular course given in 


it should emphasize the concrete application of 


the scientific method in social affairs. Implicit 
in the problems course is the scientific method, 
but often the student becomes so concerned with 
the problems as such that he loses sight of one 
of the chief characteristics of social science— 
the use of the scientific method and its place 
in the social studies. This, it is submitted, is a 
serious shortcoming. 

Secondly, the problems approach encourages 
a pathological view of society. Thus a student 
may leave such a course with a disenchanted view 
of the American community. He could quite rea- 
sonably infer from the problems course that so- 
ciety is an amorphous mass which has decided 
little. Because he has studied only the problems, 
he could indeed think of society as sick. This 
is not to suggest that we do not have problems. 
But the exclusive concentration on problems is 
likely to give a student a picture of society which 
is several steps removed from reality. 





MR. STORY (Upsilon 602) is head of the social 
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Thirdly, perhaps the needs of our time (and 
they are certainly not unimportant) could be 
met more adequately by placing more stress on 
areas of agreement rather than on areas of di- 
vision. A study of problems inevitably emphasizes 
the divisive. It may be that the time has come 
to emphasize the unifying. After all, the problems 
approach was born of the thirties. It rightly 
stressed internal problems and conflict because 
they were the great issues of the day. But the 
great need of today is the recognition of the vast 
areas of national agreement in order that ex- 
ternal problems may be successfully met by the 
American people. Again, this is not to deny that 
we have internal problems. But it is just pos- 
sible that we have over-emphasized internal prob- 
lems and that in so doing we are performing a 
disservice to our society. 

The fourth objection to the problems course 
is the bald accusation that it presents a dis- 
torted view of America. A study of problems 
may lead to a Manichaean idea of society. From 
this approach society seems engaged in titanic 
struggles between the rights and the wrongs, the 
heroes and the villains, the good men and the 
bad men. In part this is engendered by the im- 
plications of the problems method. More likely, 
it is an outgrowth, largely unstated, of the 
progressive view of American culture. The pro- 
gressive historians—Beard, Smith, Parrington, 
and others—have popularized this dualistic view 
of America to the extent that it is almost an 
article of faith with teachers of social studies and 
is very often reflected in the problems approach, 
which is well-suited for such an orientation. It is 
suggested here that this is unsound for the reason 
that such a view is not a correct appraisal of 
America. 

Correctly viewed, the American scene char- 
acteristically reveals not titanic struggles between 
opposites but a remarkable area of social agree- 
ment. This has been brilliantly demonstrated by 
Professor Louis Hartz of Harvard in The Liberal 
Tradition in America. As Hartz shows, the Lock- 
ean norms are so pervasive that rarely in our his- 
tory have social issues transcended the liberal 
ethos. This means that most of our disagreements 
have occurred within the framework of American 
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(Lockean) assumptions. It is this unity in ulti- 
mate values, it is being contended, which really 
gives insight to America and which is sadly ne- 
glected in the problems approach. 

Here then are grounds not only for a reap- 
praisal of the American experience but grounds for 
a different approach to social science in our high 
schools. Just what form the new social science 
may take is, of course, uncertain. But enough 
has been said to suggest the inadequacy of the 
present-day problems course. 


T has been argued that the problems course is 

today inadequate because of four weaknesses. 
It follows that any projected social science course 
would have to deal with these objections. 

What is being proposed is that the course in 
social science should not only concern itself 
with the “facts” of social science but that it 
should concern itself emphatically with an ex- 
position of the scientific method together with its 
possibilities and limitations in the social studies. 
The important points to note are that the scientific 
method as method should be taught; that its find- 
ings regarding the nature of man, society, and 
change should be considered; and that its method 
and findings then should be used in analyzing the 
American community in some of its economic, 
social, and political aspects. The analysis should 
close with a study of America’s relationship to 
the rest of the world in terms of alternatives of 
foreign policy. 

In this proposed course the initial objection to 
the problems course could be met by developing 
an introductory unit which would deal explicitly 
with the use of the scientific method in the social 
studies. The importance of method could be em- 
phasized by constructing the remainder of the 
course in such a manner that the student would 
have to know the method and analytical technique 
in order to proceed satisfactorily with the other 
units. 

The remainder of the criticisms could be solved 
in the handling of the economic, social, and po- 
litical analysis and in the section dealing with 
American world relationships. It is presupposed 
that all students have taken American history. 
This is, of course, the traditional American his- 
tory. It is proposed here that a complementary 
and genuine social science approach be employed 
in the analytical phases of this new course. To 
view the American scene scientifically, one should 
get outside it and view it as a non-American. This 
suggests using categories of analysis which are 
European rather than American. The categories 
of feudalism, liberalism, and socialism lend them- 
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selves to this task. The second unit of the course 
might very well be a unit which would give the 
student the historical meaning of these categories, 
At the same time, the historical approach would 
enable the student to have some idea of the back- 
ground of the European experience which has 
formed the present Western world. 

The next units should be devoted to analyzing 
some basic principles and ideas in American eco- 
nomic, social, and political life. One would first 
examine them from the traditional point of view, 
then supplement that view by using the European 
categories in an attempt to see different relation- 
ships and to get new insights. 

Obviously, only selected areas of the American 
economic, social, and political pattern could be 
considered, since it is not the primary aim of 
the proposed course to teach short summaries 
of economics, sociology, and government. But 
certain significant aspects of our culture in each 
of these fields could be selected, and both ap- 
proaches could then be applied to these aspects. 
The areas selected for study would not character- 
istically be problems. In economics one could 
consider property and the rights regarding it, busi- 
ness and public control, economic planning, et 
cetera. In the social sphere, a consideration of 
class, caste, and social mobility on the basis of 
the Warner studies might be attempted. In politics 
one might consider constitutionalism, the two- 
party system, judicial review, et cetera. These 
areas or others of similar importance are areas 
of American life which need to be understood. 
The concentration, as has been said, would be 
on basic ideas and concepts. 

This course should close with an attempt at 
sketching the theories of liberalism, communism, 
and fascism. The task of determining possible 
choices of foreign policy for the United States, 
the relation of these policies to our internal situ- 
ation, and the resources which we have at our dis- 
posal for implementing policy should be con- 
sidered. Here the European categories together 
with the kind of America their use discloses will 
yield insights of great importance in evaluating 
alternatives of foreign policy. 


To Minimize the Pathological 


It is maintained that a course such as has 
been roughly sketched will minimize the path- 
ological in its approach. Further, by disclosing 
the great area of agreement in America through 
the use of European categories, a corrective will 
have been introduced to counter the divisive, 
dualistic view characteristic of the progressive 
analysis. Above all, such a study would be a 
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genuine social science course stressing the sci- 
entific method rather than a course emphasizing 
problems. 

American students in the senior year of high 
school are sufficiently mature for such a course. 
Eighteen years has been urged as the qualifying 
voting age throughout the land, boys become 
soldiers at that age, and Americans marry at 
eighteen. It is not being suggested that this is 
proof of intellectual maturity, but it is suggested 
that these factors are by no means unrelated 
to it. Finally, if seniors in high school are judged 
intellectually immature and incapable of dealing 
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with principles and ideas, then the fault may lie 
in the kind of education on which they have been 
reared. 

If teachers of social science can more effectively 
utilize the undoubted abilities of students and 
aid in promoting more rapid intellectual matura- 
tion through improvements in course organiza- 
tion and content, if we can place emphasis 
on affirmative unity rather than on negative di- 
vision, if we begin to see that which is central 
to American life rather than that which is pe- 
ripheral, then is this not reason enough for re- 
visiting social science? 





A ‘Causal’ Approach to 


By PAUL 


view what I thought the most basic cause 

of juvenile delinquency to be. The inter- 
viewer went on to ask me if I thought the 
names of juvenile delinquents should appear in 
newspaper stories about their crimes. He also 
asked me to comment on a proposed legislative 
bill to make parents financially responsible for 
the crimes of their children. On another occasion, 
a group of parents discussing this problem won- 
dered if providing more recreational facilities 
wouldn’t reduce the delinquency rate. 

Needless to say, I was unable to answer these 
questions directly. This was so not only because 
I'm not an “expert” in this area (my field is 
child development), but more importantly, be- 
cause the questions reflect what I consider to be 
an over-simplified and somewhat inaccurate view 
of juvenile delinquency. 

Juvenile delinquency is primarily a legal classi- 
fication of persons. Technically, the term applies 
to those children under a legally prescribed age 
who have been arrested for violation of one or 
more laws. As such, this classification of in- 
dividuals is probably a necessary one (from a 
legal point of view), but it seems to me that it is 
not a very helpful classification when we wish 
to understand the behavior which is involved. 

The problem boils down to this: If we desire 
to take steps to solve the juvenile delinquency 
problem, we need to gain understanding of the 
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individuals involved and more particularly of 
their “delinquent” behavior. To gain understand- 
ing of any behavior, delinquent or otherwise, im- 
plies that we discover causes of this behavior. 
Innumerable investigations have attempted to find 
causal relationships with respect to juvenile de- 
linquency. But in my opinion, the results of these 
studies are misleading and not very helpful in 
aiding our understanding of the problem. I think 
this to be the case because the classification of 
“juvenile delinquent” as used in these studies 
is an inadequate and ill-considered one. Juvenile 
delinquency, as a concept for investigation, is 
too inclusive, on the one hand, and too exclusive 
on the other. 

When I say that the concept of juvenile de- 
linquency is too “inclusive” to be helpful, I mean 
that included in this classification is a conglomer- 
ation of factors so varied as to type and function 
that generalizations about the classification tend 
to be meaningless. For example, investigations of 
this problem have used samples of juvenile de- 
linguents whose behavior represented such a 
wide variety of infractions of the law as theft, 
burglary, murder, assault, truancy, use of in- 
toxicating liquor, mischievousness, running away, 
sex Offenses, and traffic violations, among others. 
It doesn’t seem reasonable to me that the factors 
underlying a youngster’s running away from home 
are necessarily similar to those underlying another 
youngster’s committing assault. 

The misleading nature of this all-inclusiveness 
is also reflected in statistics on the incidence of 
juvenile delinquency. Besides representing a 
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strange mixture of behaviors varying from the 
most serious types of crimes to incidental in- 
fractions of the law, these statistics do not dif- 
ferentiate one-time offenders, first offenders, and 
repeaters. Also, these statistics generally reflect 
a lack of uniformity and an ambiguity in the legal 
definitions of juvenile delinquency, plus a great 
variability in enforcement and judicial practices 
from one community to another. It seems to me 
that we cannot make much headway in coping 
with this problem if we continue to work with 
this global, heterogeneous classification of in- 
dividuals. 


The Delinquent: He Who Gets Caught 


Now I would like to discuss why I believe the 
classification of juvenile delinquency to be too 
“exclusive” to be helpful in our efforts to gain 
understanding of the problem. As a legal con- 
cept, juvenile delinquency includes only those who 
have come in contact with law enforcement 
agencies. However, if we look at the behavior 
involved in delinquent acts, undoubtedly many 
children who are not brought to the attention of 
the authorities would have to be included. The best 
illustration of this point appears in a study 
by Porterfield.1 He compared the offenses which 
were charged against a sample of over 2,000 
convicted delinquent children with the admitted 
conduct of several hundred college students en- 
rolled in colleges in northern Texas. The results 
showed that all of the college students reported 
at least one of these offenses and that the average 
number of offenses committed by the college men 
(prior to their college enrollment) was 17.6, 
very few of which were brought to the attention 
of the authorities. Among the many offenses 
listed, 69 per cent of the college men admitted 
stealing fruit; 23 per cent admitted to petty theft; 
20 per cent admitted to possession of stolen 
goods; and 7.5 per cent admitted to burglary. 
In none of these cases were they brought to 
court. 

My point here is that we are very likely to 
be looking at a very select and restricted sampling 
of youngsters when we do investigations using the 
classification of juvenile delinquent for our popu- 
lation. Time and time again studies have con- 
cluded that delinquency is associated with the 
lower socio-economic classes and “slum” neigh- 
borhoods, with “broken” homes, with truancy 
from school. But if we were to look at behavior 
rather than arrests, I think we would find that 
delinquent behavior is not necessarily associated 


1 Porterfield, A. L. Youth in Trouble. Fort Worth, Texas: The Leo 
Potishman Foundation Publications in the Social Sciences, 1946. 
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with the above factors—or at least that we need 
to go beyond these factors in looking for the 
causes of the behavior. 

I would like to suggest two assumptions which 
I think to be basic if we are to be more success- 
ful than we have been in understanding delinquent 
types of behavior. The first assumption is that 
delinquent patterns of behavior, like non-delin- 
quent patterns, are adjustive—that is, delinquent 
behavior is purposive; it meets needs and is 
oriented towards goals. Certain patterns of de- 
linquent behavior are simply available ways of 
self-expression which have been adopted where 
socially acceptable behavior has been thwarted. 
Thus we need to try to understand delinquent 
behavior similarly as we try to understand such 
reactions as crying in a young child or headaches 
in an adult. For each of these conditions 
we seek to find the causes that lie behind them so 
that we can ameliorate the situation from its 
source. 

This leads to the second assumption which I 
am suggesting as being important in setting the 
course for better understanding of the juvenile 
delinquency problem. The assumption is that 
behavior is caused, and the causes of behavior 
are multiple, interrelated, and often complex. 

That causal factors lie behind delinquent be- 
havior is not seriously debated. Investigators from 
several disciplines—anthropology, psychiatry, psy- 
chology, sociology, among other fields—have at- 
tributed delinquent patterns to one or another 
type of human or environmental condition. Some 
have attempted to explain delinquency primarily 
in terms of social conditions; others, in terms of 
personality maladjustment; still others have 
placed all or most of the blame on the family. 
It seems to me that such generalizations as these 
are inadequate, for they fail to satisfactorily ex- 
plain the status of at least two groups: one, 
those who are not delinquent but whose back- 
ground is similar to that associated with delin- 
quency; and two, those who exhibit delinquent 
behavior but whose background is not similar to 
that associated with delinquency. 


Multiple, Interrelated Causality 


It might be helpful if I illustrated the proposi- 
tion of the multiple, interrelated causality of be- 
havior with an example contrived for this pur- 
pose. An act of stealing might be considered to 
be the result of an individual being a boy from 
a “broken” home in an impoverished neighbor- 
hood, who is a member of a particular gang the 
members of which challenged this boy to do this 
bit of stealing. Now, this boy’s stealing behavior 
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is not due alone to his being a boy, nor to his 
coming from a “broken” home in this particular 
neighborhood, nor even to his being a member 
of this specific gang. Others who have any of 
these factors in their backgrounds do not neces- 
sarily commit delinquent acts. Rather, it is likely 
that the interaction of these factors with other 
circumstances peculiar to this boy constitutes an 
explanation needed for full understanding of this 
delinquent act. In other words, I think it is 
unlikely that the multiple causes of behavior act 
as independent, homogeneous units each of which 
produces a given portion of the joint product; 
but instead, these multiple causes interact pe- 
culiarly with the experiences and needs of the 
individual child. 


Points to Consider 


These points seem to warrant the following sug- 
gestions: 

First of all, it would be worth-while to investi- 
gate the various types of delinquent behavior 
separately rather than the global, all-inclusive 
classification of delinquent behavior. This might 
be done in individual studies of specific behavior 
patterns (¢.g., stealing), or these individual pat- 
terns might be studied separately but as part of an 
overall investigation of the delinquency problem. 
In any case, among the questions to be asked in 
these studies would be these: What are some of 
the factors underlying stealing behavior? What 
accounts for truancy? What are the reasons for 
“gang” activity? 

Secondly, in selecting children for study whose 
behavior reflects specific delinquent patterns, it 
seems to me that the sampling needs to be more 
representative that the relatively biased samples 
typically drawn from police records. Our schools 
provide a ready and valuable source of popula- 
tions of children whose behavior might be studied 
and analyzed. 

Thirdly, we need to take into account situ- 
ational factors which are immediately circum- 
stantial to the delinquent pattern we are studying. 
In their classic studies, Hartshorne and May? 
found no generalized, uniform trait that could be 
labeled “honesty” characterizing the child in all 
situations. The child who lies, cheats, or steals 
in one situation may be completely honorable in 
another. 

Fourthly, we need to direct our attention more 
than we have in the past to those cases where 
backgrounds are similar to those associated with 
certain delinquent patterns but which do not 


* Hartshorne, H., and May, M. A. Studies in the Nature of Char- 
acter, Vol. I: Studies in Decest. New York: Macmillan, 1928. 
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give evidence of these patterns. What experiential 
or situational factors tend to make the difference 
between two boys of similar backgrounds, one 
who habitually steals, the other who doesn’t? 
We await with interest publication of pioneering 
studies of this type being made at Ohio State. 

In the fifth place, I would suggest that in at- 
tempting to discover causes for specific delin- 
quent patterns we analyze our findings in terms of 
what adjustments are being made by this type of 
behavior. That is, we need to ask what needs 
are being satisfied and in what ways more de- 
sirable modes of adjustment are being thwarted, 
as reflected in the delinquent conduct. 

My last suggestion is in terms of a familiar 
warning but one which bears repetition. We need 
to be careful not to conclude that we have found 
causes when our investigations point up statistical 
relationships between particular behavior patterns 
and certain background factors. Someone once 
found a correlation between a child’s IQ and the 
number of frying pans possessed by his family. 
Obviously, there is not a direct causal relation- 
ship here. Similarly, many studies of juvenile de- 
linquency have pointed up relationships which 
have led people to conclude that the causes of 
delinquency were slum neighborhoods, low in- 
telligence, broken homes, and the like, when more 
careful analysis would reveal that these were not 
important causal factors in their own right. Our 
research needs to be oriented towards uncovering 
causes, but we need to be careful not to deceive 
ourselves and others when we find statistical 
relationships. 

By rigorous use of the causal approach to the 
study of juvenile delinquency, we should be able 
to obtain more intelligent clues not only to the 
amelioration and prevention of this problem 
but also to the promotion of mental health for 
non-delinquent children. 





“I am convinced that all higher education should 
involve a course in the history of science from the 
seventeenth century to the present day and a survey 
of modern scientific knowledge insofar as this can 
be conveyed without technicalities. While such 
knowledge remains confined to specialists, it is 
scarcely possible nowadays for nations to conduct 
their affairs with wisdom.” 

—Bertrand Russell, accepting the Kalinga Prize 
for popular interpretation of science 


* * * 


There was a time when it was considered un- 
ethical to play loose with the facts by over-stressing 
the favorable and covering up the unfavorable as- 
pects of any situation. Today we fight with propa- 
ganda instead of product.—Hans Simon 





Keeping Abreast in Education 





Convention Notes from All Over 


Conant on the Gifted Child 
And the High School Curriculum 


James B. Conant, at the NASSP Convention in 


Indianapolis: 

“I . . . support the proposition that the identifica- 
tion and education of academically talented stu- 
dents are matters of special interest to a highly in- 
dustrialized society seeking to preserve its freedom 
in a dangerously divided world. 

“I am convinced that a satisfactory course of 
study for the bright boy or girl . . . can be offered 
in the public high school which is of a general or 
comprehensive type; and I believe that, with proper 
organization and a good guidance system, a very 
large percentage of the able youth will elect a course 
of study which challenges their intellectual capacity, 
provides experience in the precise formulation of 
ideas, and develops habits of hard work. I am fur- 
ther convinced that the students in the compre- 
hensive school derive certain advantages from their 
school years which are denied to their contemporaries 
in special schools... . 

“I have equally strong convictions as to what 
can be accomplished in the comprehensive high 
school for all types of youth. Indeed, I might say 
what must be accomplished, if our democratic so- 
ciety is to remain cohesive. . . . 

“I have become persuaded, from what I have 
heard from administrators, teachers, and students 
(particularly from the free expression of opinion by 
students) that some degree of grouping in terms 
of ability in the English and history classes is in the 
best interests of all concerned. The same would be 
true for the science, mathematics, and foreign 
language courses if these are elected by many stu- 
dents who do not have considerable academic abil- 
areca 

“One hears it said that one of the main objectives 
of the American high school is to develop a spirit 
of understanding between all sorts of people ir- 
respective of their special talents and their vocational 
goals—that the future owner of a factory and the 
future labor leader should in school learn to know 
and respect each other as human beings. With this 
goal I am in full accord. But I am afraid that many 
teachers and some school administrators are delud- 
ing themselves by thinking that, by having students 


of widely different abilities in the same English or 
history sections, there is much significant progress 
made toward this important goal. The study of 
American government and contemporary problems 
in the twelfth grade is another story. Here, because 
of the nature of the subject matter and the frequent 
discussions in which all may readily participate, I 
believe the mixing of the students with a variety of 
vocational goals is desirable and diminishes relative- 
ly little the effectiveness of the work. But, if the 
evidence I have obtained from students is to be 
trusted, by far the best method of developing social 
cohesion among the students is by the use of the 
homerooms for this purpose... . 

“To my mind, the great majority of high-school 
students should be directing their studies toward 
some definite end. The vocational goal may change 
as the student matures, but those who have a goal 
are far better off than the others. These are the 
committed students, and ideally they should consti- 
tute the entire student body. If this were the case, 
many of the justifiable criticisms of the soft high- 
school programs would disappear, for it is the pro- 
gram of the uncommitted students which is usually 
without rhyme or reason, a jumble which produces 
no challenge to any aptitude or talent. The pro- 
gram of the boy concentrating on machine shop 
work is not a soft program; neither is the program 
of the girl aiming to be a first-class stenographer. 
In the schools where these subjects are well taught, 
hard work and high standards of precision go hand- 
in-hand. 

“The academically talented ought, in the national 
interest, to be identified in the eighth grade at least; 
they ought to be persuaded to take a tough program 
of mathematics, science, and foreign languages which 
would require fifteen to twenty hours of homeroom 
each week of the school year; they ought to be 
guided to enter tough programs in a university or 
college and, if they have limited means, enabled to 
do so by means of a scholarship... . ” 

Conant reported that the Washington Conference 
on the Education of the Academically Talented in 
early February was successful, that a surprising ap- 
proach to unanimity developed in many fields, and 
that “unless I am much mistaken,” the published 
proceedings will have an influence on American edu- 


cation. 
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Secretary Folsom on Teacher 
Salaries and Shortages 


APRIL, 


Marion B. Folsom, at the AASA Convention in 
St. Louis (where he received an NEA Golden Key 


award): 
“Today, perhaps more than ever before, Amer- 
ica’s stake in good teaching is freedom itself. 


“Arrayed against this fundamental role of the 
teacher in American life are some disturbing facts. 


“A recent survey by the Office of Education in- 
dicates that the average starting salary for school 
teachers is approximately $1,000 a year less than 
the average salary for starting workers in major 
industrial and business concerns. But beginning sal- 
aries are probably not the chief problem 
[teachers] cannot look forward to much improve- 
ment even after many years of experience and good 
service. 


“Is it any wonder, therefore, that the same sur- 
vey indicated that half of our beginning teachers 
expect to leave classroom teaching within five 
years? It is a sad commentary on our attitude to- 
ward teaching when we permit such conditions, 
while the Soviet Union reports that its teachers 
receive about three times the pay of Soviet fac- 
tory workers and top-flight college professors may 
receive as much as sixteen times the pay of factory 
workers. 


“(Thus] this year our shortage of qualified teachers 
increased by some 15,000, despite the fact that more 
than 80,000 men and women entered the teaching 
profession for the first time, a figure equal to about 
25 per cent of the total number of college graduates. 


“Now there are limits on the extent to which we 
can increase this rate of recruitment for teaching 
positions. The solution to the teacher shortage would 
seem to lie more in the direction of retaining more 
of the capable teachers who are already trained. 
... We have to recruit a whole new teaching force 
every eleven years simply to keep even, without 
making any allowance for growing enrollments. If 
we could extend the average professional career of 
teachers by two short years, we would virtually 
eliminate the shortage. . . . 


“Inadequate teacher salaries are, however, only a 
reflection of a more deep-seated educational prob- 
lem. A lack of public respect for teaching as a 
profession lies close to the root of our troubles. 
Good teaching is a result of the highest personal 
motivation on the part of teachers themselves— 
but teaching can flourish only when good teachers 
have the interest, respect, support, and good will 
of the community. The task of re-establishing the 
good teacher as a key figure in our society, worthy 
of society’s highest regard and reward, is a task 
lor all the citizens of every American community.” 


KEEPING ABREAST IN EDUCATION 


Angell on Limiting the 
Role of Today’s Schools 


Robert C. Angell, University of Michigan pro- 
fessor of sociology and director of the UM honors 
program for exceptional students, in a paper read at 
the AACTE Convention in Chicago: 

“Schools have plenty to do teaching the subjects 
a child’s family, play group, and community can- 
not teach him. . . . Each institution should be as- 
signed a set of tasks it can effectively perform. Not 
even the schools have the whole job of teaching 
children. A much sounder approach is to assume 
that life is the great teacher and that the school’s 
is a specialized job—that of transmitting the knowl- 
edge most difficult of assimilation. 

“Some of the schools’ present activities are mis- 
placed. Schools should not have the primary re- 
sponsibility for driver education, character build- 
ing, and personal hygiene. If other institutions fail 
to carry out their functions well, then society should 
devote its energies to improving the function of 
that institution rather than assigning the job else- 
where. 

“The truth, of course, is that the line of least 
resistance is to impose on the school because it is 
one institution that the public can dictate to. But 
this does not make such dictation sound policy.” 


Newsom on Scholarships— 


The Loyal Opposition 


President Carroll V. Newsom of New York Uni- 
versity at the New York Academy of Public Edu- 
cation: 

“Large scholarship programs in American col- 
leges, with all their benefits, cause many social and 
economic difficulties. The arbitrary creation 
of a group of young men and women who are to be 
favored with grants of money for their education, 
transcending the common social and economic strug- 
gles that characterize life in a normal sense, is 
certain to introduce elements of injustice into our 
society. It is my belief that we may have moved 
too rapidly in the creation of large scholarship plans 
in this country—without adequate understanding of 
objectives and without knowing very much about 
the net consequences within our society.” 

Among undesirable consequences: 

1. Very able students are so selective in their 
choice of institution that the great majority of very 
fine colleges and universities without prestige names 
are finding it difficult to attract more than a few 
outstanding students. 

2. Many private institutions have trouble finding 
tuition money—additional scholarship funds require 
tuition increases. 

3. Outside agencies award scholarships without 
taking into consideration that tuition pays only a 
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part of the cost of a student’s education. The 
practice of paying to the college a “cost of educa- 
tion” bonus is uncommon. 

4. The administration of scholarship programs 
also involves problems of great complexity. For 
example, financial need can hardly be evaluated 
by formula. 


The AACTE’s Position on 
Teachers College Problems 

The American Association of Colleges for Teach- 
er Education adopted a “statement of position” 
at its Chicago meeting. Excerpts: 

“Any action taken to add further quality to our 
educational programs must relate, in large part, to 
the ways and means by which excellence in the 
preparation of teachers can be assured. This, we 
maintain, is a problem of sufficient magnitude and 
importance as to warrant a cessation of needless in- 
vective and controversy and immediate concentra- 
tion on how to meet the problem most effectively 
without loss of time and energy. . 

“The AACTE emphasizes the importance of 
strong scholastic foundations for persons entering 
the teaching profession. Society must make teach- 
ing sufficiently attractive in terms of financial re- 
wards and social prestige and status to induce those 
with the highest level of scholastic ability to enter 
teaching at all levels. 

“The professional education of teachers must be 
of superior quality with proper recognition of the 
educational level in which teachers will be teaching 
as delineated by carefully controlled research... . 

“The AACTE recognizes the increasing shortage 
of college teachers and expresses concern over the 
lack of carefully organized plans to increase [the 
supply]. The Association urges that: 

1. An organized effort be made to identify com- 

petent prospective college teachers. 

2. Fellowships, scholarships, and grants-in-aid for 
students preparing for college teaching be 
greatly increased. 

. Graduate schools examine critically their cur- 
riculums for the preparation of college teachers. 

. Experimentation in the development of pro- 
grams for the preparation of college teachers 
be encouraged. 

“The AACTE expresses confidence in the compre- 
hensive American school which provides educational 
opportunity for a wide variety of students. 

“We affirm that the American school has de- 
veloped far more quality and talent from mass, 
democratic education than is popularly acknowl- 
edged... . 

“We affirm that today’s teachers are better pre- 
pared to be educational leaders of boys and girls 
in the classroom and have had more college train- 
ing in the subjects they teach than ever before. They 
are devotedly endeavoring to achieve a quality edu- 
cational program despite distractions of economic 
neglect, lessening of home responsibility, overcrowd- 
ing, and complications of school routine.” 


Nothing Rotten in Denmark 


» The Opinion Research Corporation has an- 
nounced that 39 per cent of the American people 
believe that Russia has better high-school trainin 
in mathematics and science than the VU. S., while 28 
per cent think U. S. training is better. Two-thirds 
of the ORC respondents who were college graduates 
believe that Russia’s training is better. 

In an excellent article in the February 20 Re. 
porter, titled “Are Soviet Schools Better than Ours?”, 
Andrew R. MacAndrew concludes with this state- 
ment: 

. . . on January 16, 1958, Pravda announced 
proudly in its front-page editorial that Marion B. 
Folsom . . . ‘had to admit that the Soviet schools 
had outstripped those of the United States in sci- 
entific education.’ Pravda went on to urge Soviet 
teachers to ‘struggle harder for the revelation of the 
whole beauty of the Communist idea to the new 
generation.” 

“If we restrict ourselves to scientific education, 
Secretary Folsom’s alleged evaluation is probably 
accurate. The Soviet schools, although they are not 
streamlined education plants mass-producing future 
scientists and technicians, do have a better science 
curriculum than that of U. S. public schools. But 
France, Germany, Italy, and Denmark have even 
better ones. So if a model is needed, why choose the 
Soviets? Because of the Sputniks? Why not choose 
Denmark because of Niels Bohr?” 


Latest NEA Effort: 
Researching on Criticism 


>» The NEA Research Division tackled a bitterly 
difficult research problem when it decided to in- 
vestigate criticisms of public education. The result 
of its labors, a bulletin titled “Ten Criticisms of 
Public Education,” is now available from NEA 
headquarters for 80¢ per copy, with quantity dis- 
counts. 

The following is quoted from the bulletin intro- 
duction: 

“The initial step in counteracting destructive at- 
tacks and in utilizing valid criticisms for the im- 
provement of public education is an objective ap- 
praisal of each criticism. . . . 

“This bulletin . . . examines the charges under 
these topics: control of public-school policy, progres- 
sive education, life adjustment education, reporting 
and promotion practices, discipline, foreign lan- 
guages, science and mathematics, education of ex- 
ceptionally bright children, moral and_ spiritual 
values, and teacher education. The Three R’s was 
also scheduled for study but had to be omitted be- 
cause of space limitations. .. . 

“This report should be helpful to classroom teach- 
ers, school principals, supervisors, and superintend- 
ents who are called upon to explain and defend what 
the public schools are doing.” 
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Pricing College Out of Reach? 


p The average salary for college faculty members 
in the U. S. this year is $6,120, according to the 
Office of Education. In public colleges and uni- 
versities the range is from a $5,110 average for 
instructors to $8,530 for full professors. In private 
institutions, the average is $4,230 for instructors and 
$7,360 for full professors. 

Nearly 1,150 institutions with more than 80 per 
cent of all higher education enrollment participated 
in the study. 

Students in private colleges pay, on the average, 
nearly three and one-half times as much in tuition 
and fees as most students in public colleges. The 
ublic college average is $155 per year, compared 
with $531 in private institutions. 

Tuition and fees in public institutions increased 
$13 or 9.2 per cent last year; the rise was $36 or 
7.3 per cent in private institutions. 

According to Commissioner Lawrence G. Derth- 
ick, we are in danger of pricing college out of reach 
of many young people, despite the valid reasons 
for increasing tuition and fees. He also notes that 
the purchasing power of salaries paid to college 
faculty members declined nearly 25 per cent between 
1937 and 1947 while the purchasing power of work- 
ers in manufacturing industries increased about 25 
per cent. 

“Studies show a 20 per cent increase in average 
faculty salaries from 1947 to 1954 and a further 
20 per cent increase in the past three years,” 
Derthick added. “But this represents little progress 
in relation to other professions and only modest 
progress in relation to the cost of living.” 

Copies of the publication (Circular No. 517) sum- 
marizing the salary and tuition study may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
at 60¢ each. 


For a National Science Center 
> One hundred fifty U. S. scientists called in early 
February for the creation of a national center for the 
coordination of scientific and technical information. 
The occasion was a conference held at Western 
Reserve University. The Nationai Academy of Sci- 
ence will be asked to sponsor a “crash” study pro- 
gram of the technical and other problems involved 
in the establishment of such a center. 

Western Reserve officials estimated before the 
conference that such a national information center 
would cost $36,000,000 over a ten-year period. 


For Experimentation and Testing 

> “I can imagine no more significant single indi- 
cation of the vitality of teacher education than 
the existence of a tremendous amount of experi- 
mentation and testing of new and promising ideas. 
This, it seems to me, we ought to be doing much 
more of.” 


—Stephen M. Corey, at 1958 AACTE meeting 
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Year-Round College Programs 


> A number of colleges are planning year-round 
programs which will enable the student to earn a 
bachelor’s degree in three years. Michigan State 
University hopes to put such a plan in effect in 
1959. The MSU summer term would include a ten- 
week session running concurrently with two five- 
week sessions. Registration and examination periods 
would be condensed. 

Eastern Illinois University at Charleston will of- 
fer a twelve-week session beginning June 9 this year, 
as well as the regular eight week session beginning 
June 16. Because Eastern operates on the quarter 
system, the plan offers fewer administrative diffi- 
culties than in some institutions using the semester 
plan. Eastern’s President Quincy Doudna has secured 
approval of the Illinois Teachers College Board for 
the experiment. 


The Meaning? You Tell Us 


> Nine out of ten teachers classify themselves as 
neither “progressive” nor “traditional” in teaching 
methods. “Partly both” is the way close to 90 per 
cent queried in a new NEA survey described them- 
selves. 

Pressed for self-classification, they replied this 
way: Progressive—6.9 per cent; partly both, lean 
toward progressive—46.4 per cent; partly both, lean 
toward traditional—43.2 per cent; and traditional— 
3.5 per cent. 





A PR-Minded Elementary Teacher 


> McCall's Magazine chose Jean Listebarger, an 
Ames, la., elementary teacher, as its 1958 Teacher 
of the Year. Among qualities which impressed the 
editors were her PR-mindedness. She holds evening 
Meetings to explain her program to parents. She 
provides each parent with a handbook telling about 
the unique characteristics of her second graders, 
her educational goals, and methods she uses to 
reach these objectives. 


Special Incentives for the Gifted 


> Outstanding high-school graduates are being 
offered special incentives at Central Missouri State 
College, starting next September. They include ad- 
vanced placement, right to enroll in special honor 
sections, waiver of prerequisites for upper class 
courses, graduation honors, independent study for 
juniors and seniors, and tuition scholarships. 


* * + 


“The second-handedness of the learned world is 
the secret of its mediocrity.” 
—A. Whitehead 
Rejoice when the spear sinks into you; that’s the 
way you get iron in your blood. 
—Don Marquis, The Almost Perfect State 
Note to educationists: If you would be good, bet- 
ter Bestor. 


New College Attendance Figures 


> About six out of ten who enter college graduate, 
four of them from the institution in which they 
first enrolled, according to a study recently com- 
pleted by the U. S. Office of Education. One-fifth 
of those who dropped out permanently were in the 
top 20 per cent of their high-school graduating 
class. 

The report shows that less than a third of the 
1.2 million high-school graduates in 1950 became 
full-time college students that fall. Among those 
graduating in the upper half of their class, only 
about 50 per cent went to college. 

Graduation rates vary considerably among differ- 
ent types of colleges and universities. For example, 
42 per cent of the male freshmen in technological 
institutions were graduated four years later, whereas 
only 29 per cent of the men in teachers colleges 
completed the four-year program. 

Reasons for discontinuing college most often 
mentioned by men were military service (due in part 
to the Korean conflict) and lack of interest in 
studies. Women reported marriage and taking a full- 
time job as chief reasons. Both men and women 
listed financial difficulties as the third most important 
reason. 

Although the quality of student work was found 
to have little relationship to family income, finances 
did appear to be related to a student’s chance of 
remaining in college. Average family income of the 
graduates was more than $1,000 above that of stu- 
dents who dropped out by the end of the first term. 


Teachers More Timid Than Necessary? 


® Some teachers are more hesitant to act in con- 
troversial situations than they need to be, according 
to a Michigan State survey made by Louis A. Dole; 
but it’s not all their fault. 

The survey was conducted to find what teachers 
believe, what they think others believe, and what 
the others say they believe. For example, teachers 
were asked if they “should explain about com- 
munism.” They were also asked if their immediate 
supervisors, members of the school board, and par- 
ents thought they should “explain about com- 
munism.” The “others” were then interviewed 
to find if they thought teachers should “explain 
about communism.” In this case, typical of the 
controversial questions, Dole found that 66 per 
cent of the teachers thought they should explain 
communism. But only 56 per cent thought ad- 
ministrators would expect them to, 49 per cent 
thought school board members would want them 
to, and only 36 per cent thought parents would 
approve. 

When the “others” were interviewed, 100 per cent 
of the administrators approved, 93 per cent of the 
school board members approved, and 83 per cent 
of the parents approved. 
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Dear Editor: 

I want to be included among the thousands who 
will congratulate you and your commission on the 
December special issue (Asian education) of the 
Put DELTA KappaAN. Knowing your problems, | 
understand that you deserve special credit. 

This edition will be invaluable in comparative 
education and related courses. To prove that | 
mean this, | am going to use the issue as required 
material in such a course this spring. So please 
send me twenty additional copies. . . . —-CHARLEs 
J. Fatk (Alpha Omicron 163), professor of educa- 
tion, San Diego State College, Calif. 


(EDITOR’S NOTE—Phi Delta Kappa still has sev- 
eral hundred extra copies of this issue. Discounts 
available on quantity orders.) 


Dear Editor: 

You have invited comment on Professor Neff’s 
article in the January Kappan (“Education and 
the Cult of Certainty”). Certainty versus relativism 
may be a question [important to] secondary teach- 
ers. For elementary teachers, however, relativism 
may only become a factor in teaching after cer- 
tainties have been propounded... . 

The quest must begin with the individual after 
learning and assimilating his information, certainties, 
dogma. Then the teacher may guide.—Wynne SiL- 
VER (Alpha Epsilon 2793), principal, A. E. Mills 
School, Parkside School, Firebaugh, California. 


Dear Editor: 

Allow me to encourage you in your efforts by 
commending you on the professional appearance of 
the KAPPAN and upon its stimulating variety of 
contents. It, in turn, can do much, I feel, toward 
commending PDK to others.—PETER VELTMAN 
(Upsilon 1094), associate professor of English, 
Wheaton College, Wheaton, Ill. 


Dear Editor: 

An article in the February Put DeLta Kappan [Plesur, 
“Current World Affairs Instruction at the College 
Level”] was of unusual interest to me... . 1 am en 
closing a set of instructional materials designed especial- 
ly for use in secondary school social studies classes. 
These booklets are written by experts who specialize 
in specific problems relating to our nation’s foreign 
policy. . . . [The North Central Association has spon- 
sored their use in] over 1,000 senior high schools . . - 
[and] an extensive evaluation will be available 
shortly.—WILLIAM J. Hitt (Beta Delta 397), assistant 
director, Foreign Relations Project, NCA, 57 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 
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Des Editor: 
| vould like to add a gratuitous word of com- 
mer ‘ation to all those who have had a part in mak- 
ing ve PH! DELTA KAPPAN a magazine which I now 
feel -ompelled to read! With all the reading I must 
do « 1d want to do this is a personal compliment to 
PHt DettTaA KAPPAN.—HENRY H. HiILI 
1064), president, George Peabody College for 
vers, Nashville, Tenn. 


Dear Editor: 

Your January issue now shows the marks of being 
read not only read but enjoyed, especially the 
two leading articles (“Juvenile Delinquency: A Sick- 
ness in Society” and “Education and the Cult of 
Certainty”). At first glance they might appear con- 
tradictory, but only at first glance. The authors have 
moved in rather close on one of the most critical 
but overlooked areas in our educational program... . 
—Lron O. BEASLEY, assistant professor, Southwest- 
ern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, La. 


Dear Editor: 

May I request you to make a correction of one 
author’s name as listed on page 139 of the January 
(1957) issue of the PHt DELTA KAPPAN? It should 
be “Lin” instead of “Yutang” as author of China- 
town Family. Lin is his last (family) name while 
Yutang is his given name. 

Chinese have their last names written first, then 
follow with the given names. Some still keep that 
custom even when they come to live in the United 
States. Lin is an example. However, most of the 
Chinese have turned their names around from the 
Chinese manner after coming to the Western world. 
—JEN-CHI CHANG (Alpha Theta 698), professor of 


education, Claflin College, Orangeburg, S. C. 


Dear Editor: 


you catch in your net 
net might break. Fish 


Confucius say, “When 
so many fish of such weight, 
loo many, too big.” 

What is ahead, as I see it, is that most of what 
appears to be just dead weight in the curriculum 
is going to be thrown out. 

“Its Time to Fight Back, Fellow Scapegoats” 
means for me that actually the public is at fault, if 
fault there be, in insisting upon so many weak 
courses in the curriculum. We must not “fight back” 
out rather explain that if these are now wanted out 
or changed, that is what will, of course, be done. 
But educators cannot be blamed in a democratic 
society such as ours if the public has been given 
what the public wants. 

One can hardly take sides anywhere today in 
education without a heavenly host immediately rising 
up to challenge his very right to speak. Things will 
get worse before we reach sanity, I believe-—Louts 
HENRICH (Pi 23), 758 Divisadero St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


Dear Editor: 

My P. E. director stuck his head in my office the 
other morning, several days after the Army’ s satellite 
began orbiting, and said, “Well, they got it up but 
I don’t see 
tion.” 

How irrational can an apprehensive society be? 
Oh, for men to meet my problems, a troubled peo- 
ple seems to say. Education, with all its imperfec- 
tions, needs a clear voice to transform the whipping 
post into a Holy Grail——Ray Case (Lambda 990), 
district superintendent, Elk Grove, Calif. 


any bouquets in the papers for educa- 


Dear Editor: 

I have read and digested your editorial, 
to Fight Back, Fellow Scapegoats!” 

I would like to see those qualified individuals 
who are coping with the problems in the classroom 
take a stand on the issues involved in the present- 
day controversy. I simply fail to see how those who 
are teaching the teachers, the principals, the deans 
of the colleges of education, the experts (?) on 
curriculum, the educational guest speakers, the ad- 
visers, the whole troupe of persons who are in ad- 
ministration, can actually know in the first place 
what the real problems in education are; therefore, 
they individually and collectively make about as 
much sense as Dr. Pangloss in Voltaire’s Candide 
when the philosopher attempts to convince the naive 
Candide that this is the best of all possible worlds. . . . 

I heartily agree with the ideas in the New Re- 
public (David Stevenson, “Who Will Teach Our 
Teachers?” Jan. 13). What I see of the educa- 
tional world does not add up to much sense, but 
1 refuse to accept the doctrines of those in charge 
of our educational effort, the Dr. Panglosses. With 
what weapons are you going to fight back? Cliches? 
Reiterations? Faith? Dissertations? Rome burns! 
CHRIS CARNAHAN (Alpha Zeta 599), teacher of 
English, West Phoenix High School, Phoenix, Ariz 


Dear Editor: 
The article 
DELTA KAPPAN 


“It's Time 


by J. Whiteley in the February Put 
is characteristic of the fair-minded 
and thoughtful English educators I have known. 
Those who have lived with both the English and 
the American systems can see the virtues of each 
and have a clearer picture of the line of truth that 
can be plotted somewhere in between. This is in 
stark contrast to some of the present naive pro- 
posals which would, on either side of the Atlantic, 
totally accept or totally reject the plan that the other 
possesses. Mr. Whiteley and I are probably in agree- 
ment that neither the English multiple-track nor the 
American single ladder automatically provides the 
best educational system we could devise. . . We 
have the makings of a good ladder, but some of the 
weak, and not everyone on it is sure 
take him where he can go. It would, 
shame if we abandoned it for the 
tracks someone else is discarding —GIFFoRD G. 
Hate (Gamma Theta 249), associate professor of 
education, Florida State University. Tallahassee 
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42a Member of 


PHI DELTA KAPPA 


(International Fraternity for Men in Education) 


7 dedicate myself, forroudly lo my for0- 
persion tu the belief that universal edu- 
cation ¢s the foundation of our society 2 
otrength. 7 will strive through 


RESEARCH 


To seek accurate knowledge in the art and science of edu- 
cation 

To utilize such knowledge for the improvement of teaching 

To share new truths with fellow workers 


SERVICE 


To help children and adults become more effective mem- 
bers of our society 

To perpetuate and to improve educational standards 

To foster free and equal educational opportunity for all 


LEADERSHIP 


To assume an influential role in education 

To stimulate in others the qualities of leadership 

To guide learners toward worthy academic, economic, 
moral, social, and spiritual competence 


I PLEDGE TO UPHOLD THIS CODE AND CRE 


(This code, presented by Epsilon Field Chapter, Los Angeles, was 
officially adopted for the fraternity at the 26th Biennial Council in 
December. It will be appropriately printed and made available from 
International Headquarters to members wishing to display it.) 





